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First Picking Room Finishing Room 
Packing Room Refrigerator Room 


Inside a Big Western Poultry Packing Establishment 


The west is a heavy shipper of poultry to our eastern markets, especially from early autumn to March or April. 
American Agriculturist’s frontispiece affords a good idea of the interior of one of the big packing and shipping establish- 
ments. Upon arrival from the country the poultry is held for 24 to 48 hours before killing. Every detail of the killing 
receives the closest attention. Every bird must be scientifically bled. In taking off the feathers only experts are employed. 
At present the dry picking process is the most used. After picking, the blood is carefully wiped from each bill before going 
into the racks. After they are deposited upon the trucks they are run into a refrigerator where they remain in a certain 
temperature for 48 hours until cooled. Then they are taken by the packing gang to be packed; each bird going through 
the hands of a grader, who gives the stock a rigid inspection. During the heavy run of poultry in the fall months and 
prior to the holidays the daily killing in a big establishment will reach as high as 25,000 fowls for a day of 10 hours. 
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What Shall Truckers Use? 


LOCKWOOD MYRICK, 


—_—— 


354 


One of the disconcerting things in the 
study of fertilizing land is the radical dif- 
ference in methods in growing the same 
crops in different parts of the country. 
For instance, some Boston truck farmers 
value horse manure quite highly, and such 
use comparatively little fertilizer. Near 
Norfolk, Va, the same crops are grown 
vear after year with no manure at all, 
commercial fertilizers being practically 
the sole dependence. The Norfolk farmer 
puts a small value on manure. 

The explanation is partly in difference 
in climate. In Boston the winters are se- 
vere, the land freezes deeply and remains 
frozen a long. time. it cannot be brought 
to the highest state of production until it 
becomes warm, and the trucker cannot 


nature to warm it. He must warm 
does by plowing in 


wajt for 
it himself and this he 
heavy dressings of horse manure. Cow 
manure is not wanted by the trucker be- 
cause it is cold. He says it is no good, but 
horse Manure and plenty of it is just what 
he wants, for it heats his land and brings 
it quickly into the desired condition for 
“growing crops. In addition to this heat- 
ing effect, he also obtains much of the fer- 
tility mecessary to carry his crops to the 
highest perfection, and commercial fer- 
tilizers are less necessary. Many a Boston 
trucker believes it impossible for any man 
to succeed with fertilizers alone, though 
such men are growing fewer each year and 
the use of chemical manures is constantly 
on the increase among them. 

In Norfolk, however, there is no severe 
winter weather. The ground does not 
freeze deeply, if .at all, and spinach, cab- 
bage and other hardy crops’are grown in 
the field in winter, spinach being marketed 


from Dec 15 to March 1. The problem of 
heating land is unknown to the Norfolk 
farmer, for his land is alwavs warm 


enough to grow any crop that the temper- 
ature of the air admits. To him the ques- 
tion is to supply plant food in a very solu- 
ble and quickly available form, and he 
finds this is best done by using concen- 
trated fertilizers. When crops are injured 
or retarded by exceptionally severe win- 
ter weather, the remedy is an extra appli- 
cation of fertilizer. 

There is one trouble in growing crops on 
commercial fertilizers exclusively that the 
user stable manure does not experience, 
and that is the lack of organic (vegetable) 
matter in the soil. Under continuous cul- 
tivation the humus becomes exhausted, the 
soil gets hard and unmanageable and plant 
roots penetrate it with greater difficulty. 


ot 


There is, more trouble from drouth also. 
This trouble is overcome by plowing under 
green crops, and if this is done often 
enough to provide the necessary humus, 
there seems to be no limit to the length 
of time that commercial fertilizer may be 


successfully employed. 
The northern trucker does not experience 
this difficulty because he obtains an abun- 


dance of humus from the stable manure 
which he uses so lavishly. When manure 
is used in the south it is“largely for the 
organic matter it contains. It softens the 
land, making it work more easily, and cow 
manure is just.as valuable as horse ma- 
nure for this purpose. 





Commercial Fertilizers for Lettuce. 

the greatest yield of let- 
tuce is a problem which Ind market ‘gar- 
deners are greatly interested in. To throw 
light on this subject, William Stuart of the 
exper sta conducted a number’ of tests 
which are reported in Bulletin 84. The re- 
sults-of these tests show that commercial 
fertilizers have a rather unsatisfactory ef- 
fect taken as a whole. Some produce in- 


How to secure 
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FEEDING THE SOIL 


deficient in 
plant food. ‘This is the soil common in the 
middle west and just the Kind which most 
gardeners have to use. 

The tests were made to determine the 
value of nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 
The potash when used in connection with 
nitrate of soda. produced. conditions un- 
suitable to plant growth. .When phosphoric 
acid was used alone or in connection with 
soda or muriate of potash, even in 
large amounts, a marked increase in the 
srowth of plants was obtained. Muriate of 
potash proved somewhat superior to sul- 
phate, but the increase in each case was 
very slight. There seemed to be but little 
difference in the different forms of avail- 


loam known to be reasonably 








every case com- 
Slightly superior 


able phosphoric acid. In 
mercial fertilizers proved 
to stable manure. The application of liquid 
fertilizer from below by the subwatering 
method proved perfectly feasible and gave 
satisfactory results. Nitrate of soda gave 
quicker returns than did dry blood and 
seemed best adapted to lettuce culture. 


Handling Hen Manure—W. H. R., Mass: 


Kien manure mixed with sawdust and coal 
ashes, which are used under the_roots as 
absorbents, may be broadcasted on grass 
lend early in spring. For potatoes, furrow 
the land out deeply, spread in furrow and 
mix thoroughly with the soil before drop- 
ping the seed. 
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~ “Made ‘alba ot of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible, 


Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 
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CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER = 
ALLIED VEGETABLES f°m,Se82 


to HARVEST 
Cc. ALLEN, Author of Bulbs and Tuberous 
ted Pinte —All the various 


Ros types and varieties: of 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, ‘Kale, 
Collards and Kohl- rabi have sprung from one original 
form or species, thus furnishing one of the most inter 
esting and wonderful illustrations of plant variation in 
the whole vegetable kingdom. The author of this book 
has devoted a lifetime to this study, and liying on Long 
Island, in the very heart of the most favorable cabbage 
growing section in the United States, and being “him- 
self largely and practically interested in this industry, 
is probably more familiar with its various “details tha 
any other man. Considerable space is devoted to the ex- 
planation of the requirements, conditions, cuicivation and 
general management pertaining to the entire cabb age 
group. After this each class is treated separately and in 
etail, a3 indicated in the sub-title: From Seed to Har- 
vest. The chapter on seed raising is probably the most 
authoritative treatise on this subject ever published, and 
be intensely interesting and valuable to all those 
engaged in this industry.. Insects. and fungi. attacking 
this class of vegetables are given due attention, With a 
view to giving the reader the latest. and most effective 
means for their prevention and destruction, There is a 
convincing and practical tone about the entire work 
which at once ‘assures the reader of the safety in fol- 
lowing the instructions given-in. its pages. Hiustrated, 
0, pp. 100. Cloth. Price postpaid, 50c, 


Catalog Free of this and many other ications. 
GE JULD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, Now York, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” —Washington. 
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Transplanting Nursery Stock. 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





NE of the best of the 
nursery firms says ‘‘our 
agents report that very 
few of the people pay 
any attention to trans- 
planting directions.”’ 
Yet this firm sends out 
a sheet of excellent 
suggestions to every 
purchaser. I find that 
the prime fault with my neighbors is, that 
they insist on planting trees just as they 
are obtained from the nursery. The least 
consideration would show that trees so 
planted are likely to die. The trees are not 
headed in, nor trimmed of their superfluous 
shoots, and as soon as set they undertake 
to start 10 times as many buds as the roots 
can feed. Every shoot should be removed, 
and all but a few buds which are needed to 
make new limbs. Cut back all weak wood, 
and down very close to the last bud of the 
last year’s growth. Leave the last bud on 
each shoot pointing outward, in the direction 
that you wish the new growth to take. By 
doing this you have given the broken roots 
all that they can do, and no more; and at 
the same time you have shaped your tree, 
so that there will be no waste growth in 
the future. 

As a rule, the tree that you receive from 
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the nursery will be from 4 to 6 ft high; and 
if allowed to form its head at that hight 
will be too low for cultivation. You should 
cut away the lower twigs, in such a way 
as gradually to raise the head of the tree. 
At the same time it will not @o to cut off 
all the lower limbs, and run the tree up, to 
send out its twigs from terminal buds. The 
trimming that is done now must point the 
way to trimming that will follow. for three 
or four years to come. The roots also should 
be carefully examined and mutilated parts 
cut off. The new fibrous roots will always 
start around the ends of the old roots. If 
these are left haggled and broken, much 
of the new root growth will be wasted on 
mutilated parts that will ultimately decay. 
Smooth the ends of the roots and make 
them perfectly sound. 





Feeding Stock on Short Rations. 





It is an easy matter to feed stock when 
fodder is plenty, but when there is a short- 
age, like the present winter, it becomes a 
serious matter with farmers of how to 
lengthen the haymow and what stock can 
best be sold. It is generally unwise to sell 
young stock which will soon come into pro- 
fit, yet this is often done. A few good 
facts on this subject are laid down by Sec 
B. Walker McKeen in a recent bulletin of 
the Me board of agri, who says: 

Rigid selection must be the motto of the 
successful stock feeder. Let us look our 


. 


a 
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herds over carefully, remembering that a 
good animal is cheap at any price and that 
a poor animal is dear at any price. Select 
accordingly. Place the poor ones on the 
market to the best possible advantage, 
either for what they will bring as. they 
are, or by feeding and selling ourselves. 

Purchased grains must, of course, 
come into use, but they must be purchased 
and fed judiciously. Let the roots, the 
vegetable wastes and everything about the 
farm do their full share in supplementing 
the hays and straws of the farm. Do not 
forget that an ounce of digestible food nu- 
trients in straw is as valuable as it is in 
the best of hay and that if the straw is fed 
so that it is readily eaten, its full value 
will be secured. 

Let us not forget that every thing that 
grows upon the farm that has any food 
value can be used to good advantage if 
properly fed, that in nearly every instance 
where trouble comes from using any of 
these articles the fault is with the feeder 
and not with the food. At prices that often 
prevail oats are an economical grain ration. 
They make the best of food for building 
bone and muscle, and for making milk. 
Corn meal is the cheapest producer of beef. 
A combination of the two, with small 
amounts of cottonseed or gluten added, will 
make the best and most economical pur- 
chased grain ration. Where the silo is 
filled with well-eared corn, the grain bill 
will be reduced and the full nunyber of 
animals can be maintained. 





TRUCTORS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA DAIRY SCHOOL 


Forty-one wide-awake young creamery men and butter makers have just graduated from the dairy school of the Pa state col- 


lege, having completed the six weeks’ winter course. 


One-half of them went directly from the school 


to good positions. The 


growth of this school has been so rapid that for lack of accommodations but half the number of applicants could be admitted 


this winter. 


The school was started in 1893, with 15 students; now the demand for practical dairy education is so great that a 


bill, known as the agricultural conference bill, which proposes to increase the facilities for work of this kind at the state col- 


lege, has been introduced in the present legislature. 
Armstrong, E. N. Barley, H. L. Gerould, G. W. Hu 


All the members of this year’s class are Pa men and are as follows: 
ff. C. P. Mosher,. E. Rogers, L. Thomas, F. A. Parmenter, L. P. Shaw, A. J. 


W. HH: 


Whipple, C. McCreary, T. S. Longacre, J. L. McWilliams, J. E. Kuntz, F. Hinebaugh, R. Baldwin, J. A. Himes, V. C. France, F. 
Ewing, J. S. Hunter, S. Martin, C. Good, A. M, Schuyler, F. A. Fabel, H. A. Decker, C. H. McMahan, EB. BE. Corey, M. C. Avery, 
O. Hardic, W. C. Maynard, F. H. Laurence, G. L. Bates, R. R. Garger, W> E. Lloyd, G. A. Klinefelter, W. E. Shaw, R. W. Mea- 


bon, C. Neidigh, L. Wilcox and L. L. Weaver. 
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Selection of Seed Oats. 


A. D. SHAMEL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





In selection of seed oats little attention 
has been given to character of seed. It is 
just as true that oats may be improved by 
careful selection and breeding as corn and 
live stock. As a northern crop, it is usual- 
ly good policy to get seed from that portion 
of the country where it reaches its best 
development, that is, from the north, and 
then gradually acclimate the varieties by 
bringing them south gradually. In all cases 
where possible it is advisable to get the 
seed from the grower direct. If this is not 
possible the next best thing is to send to 
some reliable seed firm with a long-estab- 
lished reputation for honest dealing, and 
secure a smail amount of seed sufficient to 
get a start for future seeding. 

In one county in central Ill last season, 
thousands of acres of land were sowed to 
a western Ia seed oats. No attention was 
given to the character of the seed. After 
the oats came up whole fields began to show 
yellow spots, and upon close examination 
it was found that immense quantities of 
wild mustard seed had been sowed with the 
oats. In most of the fields the oats and 
mustard were kept cut off with a mowing 
machine during the summer. Owing to the 
great vitality of the mustard seed it will 
take many years to get rid of it. Thus a 
foss of many thousands of dollars was 
occasioned through carelessness in selecting 
seed oats. All oat seed should be aarefully 
examined for seeds of wild mustard, dock, 
wild buckwheat, buckthorn, wild lettuce, 
crab grass and many other varieties of 
noxious weed seeds. If such seeds are 
found the oat seed should be immediately 
shipped back to dealer, or at any rate not 
used for seeding purposes, 


SCREENING OAT SEED NECESSARY. 

But few farmers take the trouble to 
screen seed oats. In an extensive series 
of inquiries on this subject by the Ill exper 
sta last summer, it was found that not one 
in 100 fanned or screened the seed. In all 
cases where it had been done the greatest 
satisfaction was expressed. Small oat seed 
grow small, inferior plants. Therefore, it 
is absolutely necessary to get the best re- 
sults that the small, inferior, light seed oats 


be fanned or screened out and only’ the 
larger, heavier kernels used. The small 
seed are not lost by any means. They 


can be fed to stock or sold, thus not entail- 
ing any loss on the grower. It is fair to 
say that in most cases, fully one-half of the 
seed should be fanned and screened out of 
the seed. 

It is the opinion of experienced men that 
more failure of crop is due to failure to 
screen the seed than any other one cause. 
Too much importance cannot be given to 
tl: necessity of this process. In careful- 
ly conducted experiments it has been found 
that the yield is about proportional to the 
weight and size of seed, large seed giving 
large crop, small seed small crop. Again, 
when the oats are screened, not nearly so 
much seed is required per acre, thus mak- 
ing an actual profit on cost of screening. 
On one farm in north central Ill, one farm- 
er sowed one bushel of Texas Rust Proof, 
getting a yield of 71 bu per acre. Another 
farmer, a neighbor, sowed 2% bu of same 
variety on same kind of land, seed un- 
screened, and got 55 bu per acre. 


TREATMENT FOR SMUT. 

In a carefully conducted count in almost 
every county of the state last season, the 
Ill exper sta found that the amount of 
smut in oats varied from 1% to 56%, with 
an average of over 15%. This means an 
actual loss of over $2,500,000 to Ill farmers. 
his waste of fertility and loss can be en- 
tirely prevented by every farmer by hot 
water treatment, as follows: Heat about 
46 or more gallons of water in a kettle or 
vessel of some sort, to about 137 deg F. 
Take the seed and dip into this hot water 
for five minutes. This can most easily be 
done by placing the seed oats in a coarse 


FIELD WORK 


gunny sack, one to two bushels at a time. 
Immediately after treating, dip the sack 
of treated seed into cold water to prevent 
too much steam collecting in the center of 
the bag and injuring the seed. Now sow 
the wet oats through a force feed drill 
or by hand, the same day as treated. It 
is advisable to treat just enough seed to 
grow future seed, say five acres this year. 
In this way the seed need not be retreated 
inside of three or four years. Be sure the 
thermometer is accurate. If not certain, 
it should be tested. 
AMOUNT OF SEED PER ACERS. 

The amount of seed per acre varies with 
soil, climate, kind of seed and season. When 
oats treated for smut are sown, about two 
pecks ext per acre, should be put on ta 
get enough of the wet swelled kernels. In 
general, where a clover stand is desired, a 
thin seeding of fanned and screened seed 
has been found by experienced growers 
during the past 10 years to be most suc- 
cessful. Where land is weedy or particu- 
larly rich, a heavy seeding is necessary to 
kili out weeds and to prevent lodging. 


For Planting Peas. 


Cc. P. NORRIS, NORTH CAROLINA, 


The pea dropper is useful on the farm, 
especially to those who plant peas between 
corn. It prevents the peas from scatter- 
ing and puts the same quantity in the hill. 
It consists of a square box, a, 3 in square 
on the outside and 1% in inside, and 2 ft 
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HOMEMADE PEA DROPPER, 


Icng, made of slats % in thick, two of them 
being 3 in wide and two1%in wide. A hole 1 
in square is made through the side of the 
box 4 in from the bottom. The hopper, hk, 
fcr peas is made of leather or tin, and of 
any size to suit, but a convenient size is 
cne that will hold about 1 qt. The piston 
rod, b, is 1% in square, to fit inside the box, 
a, and a %-in hardwood pin, d, is made to 
serve as a handle. At e is a half-inch pin 
extending through the slot, g, which is %x3 
in. This is placed 12 in from the bottom, 
and when the piston, Bb, is raised, it brings 
the notch, f, just opposite the hole at the 
bottom of the hopper. This notch is about 
3, in deep and is made to hold, measure and 
eornvey the peas from the hopper to the 
ground beneath. The size of it is governed 
to suit the number of peas wanted. 

To work the planter, put the machine 
down in the place for planting, bear down 
on the piston rod, which takes the peas 
down to the bevel on the inside of the box 
ard drops them to the ground. 


Effect of Exposing Potato Seed. 


Sceme interesting and valuable’ experi- 
ments were made last season by the Ont 
exper union in time and method of plant- 
ing potatoes. Fifty-three practical farmers 
reported on the effects of planting directly 
after cutting the seed, and planting five 
days after cutting it. By the first method 
a little over 175 bu to the acre were ob- 
tained, by the second 157% bu. 

It was neted on one farm that there was 








a difference of 25 per cent in yield and 
quality of a few rows in the field. The 
only way in which the difference could be 
accounted for was the fact that some of 
the potato seed had been exposed in the 
rows to the sun for a few hours before cov- 
ering. The effect of coating the seed with 
plaster was also tested. The coated seed 
gave an average of 181% bu, the uncoated 
165 bu, and the product of the coated seed 
was considerably better in quality. The 
work of coating the seed can be done very 
quickly, either by throwing the seed into 
the plaster or sprinkling the plaster over 
the seed with a shovel and mixing it. Prob- 
ably the great advantage of the plaster is 
in preventing the seed from dying out too 
quickly. 





Success with Early Seeding. 


&. W. BURLINGAME, OHIO. 





I have been growing clover for several 
years in a three-year crop rotation and will 
give my method. For several years I have 
sown the seed in Feb or very early March, 
selecting a morning when the ground was 
frozen and cracked open as much as possi- 
ble. I nsually find the ground in best 
shape when a sharp freeze follows a rain. 
I want the surface of the land to present 
a honeycombed appearance, and choose 
a morning that is clear and likely to thaw 
by noon. Then I get out and begin sow- 
ing early, so as to get well along before 
thawing begins. 

When sown under these conditions the 
seed strikes the hard, frozen ground, 
bources up and nearly all drops down into 
the cracks below the surface, and the thaw- 
ing which follows will melt and run the 
surface of the soil together so that the 
seed will be covered nicely. I do not aim 
to sow much after the ground has thawed 
enough to be sticky, as the seed will then 
stick just where it falls and the subse- 
quent freezing and thawing will do little 
toward covering it. I sow clover on the 
land that is in wheat and use a row of 
stakes as a guide. I never sow seed when 
there is snow on the ground, as the snow 
is liable to go off with rain and wash the 
seed into low places and bunchit. My land 
is practically all hillside land and water 
runs off quickly. Of course one wants to 
sow on a morning that is not windy unless 
you use a low-down wheelbarrow seeder. 

I use a geared seeder, turning with a 
crank, and find it very satisfactory. Sow- 


‘ing seed by hand is not to be compared 


with the even distribution of seed made 
by this machine. It sows clover seed 36 ft 
to a rqund, going back and forth. I have 
never failed in getting a good stand when 
sown after this plan. Once I sowed several 
acres in April and did not get a half stand. 
The past season was a very dry one, a 
record breaker, and the terrible drouth ru- 
ined the young clover plants except in the 
most favorable parts of the field. This is 
the first early-sown crop of clover I have 
had killed out by dry weather, while my 
neighbors who sow late often lose all their 
seed. The late sown clover is not rooted 
deep enough to stand a very long siege 
of dry weather, while that which is sown 
earlier is deeper in the soil when the seed 
germinates and as a consequence deeper 
rooted. This is not mere scientific theory 
with me, but is working out in actual prac- 
tice every year. 

There is great difference of opinion as 
to the quantity of seed to sow per acre. 
I have grown splendid hay crops from 6 Ibs 
clean ‘seed per acre and on land that had 
never had a clover sod before, so there 
could not have been any seed in the soil 
from past crops. For the last two years E 
have been seeding somewhat heavier, us- 
ing 1 bu seed to seven acres, and yet I do 
not seem to get a much thicker stand of 
plants. However, I prefer to risk the heav-~ 
ier seeding. A thick stand of plants gives 
a finer quality of hay and the chances are 
better for a heavy crop of seed. As the 
soil here in eastern Ohio is variable as to 
kind and quality, I find it advisable to sow 


a little timothy, as it often catches where 
clover may fail in patches, and so helps 
to form an excellent sod to plow under ev- 
ery third year. I do not mix the seed before 
sowing, but go over the field twice, sowing 
each one separately. If mixed, both kinds 
would not be sown evenly with the seeder, 
as the clover seed is heavier and the field 
will have a streaked appearance. 

I have grown both the mammoth and 
medium red clovers, but prefer the medium 
variety. It gives much the best hay and 
one can cut the second crop for seed or 
leave to plow under for fertilizing the land. 
I have never been able to get a second 
growth of the mammoth variety. If one 
can afford to grow a clover crop solely for 
a fertilizing crop and plowthe entire growth 
under, perhaps the mammoth may meet the 
requiremeftts better than. the medium. I 
tried this plan on a field that was low in 
fertility and humus and the results were 
very satisfactory. 


Winter Wheat Possibilities in Northwest. 
L. W. T., WASHINGTON. 

The wheat crops of the plains states have 
been attended with a degree of uncertainty 
owing to constantly recurring drouths. The 
U S dept of agri has accordingly made 
this matter a serious study, and is now pre- 
pared to lend a helping hand. Prof M. A. 
Carleton, the department’s wheat expert, 
and the most eminent, cereal authority in 
the world, has recently returned from Eu- 
repe, where he made an extensive investi- 
gation into the various wheats, their cul- 
tivation, conditions of climate and soil. In 
an interview regarding the introduction of 
new wheats into this country, Prof Carle- 
tou said: “It is clear that one of the possi- 
bilities of expansion in our cereal industry 
lies in the direction of securing new drouth- 
resistant varieties, with which to extend 
the cereal producing area farther into the 
semi-arid region, and to insure crops of 
larger productions. 

“In my trips through Europe I found a 
dozen varieties of red winter and macaroni 
wheats that will be of special benefit to the 
great plains. The macaroni wheats will be 
of value to the spring wheat growers as 
well as the winter wheat, because they 
can be grown in states from N D to Tex 
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M, A. CARLETON, CEREAL EXPERT. 


inclusive. The idea of increasing the area 
of winter wheats is of special value to Ia 
and Neb. It will enable the farmers there 
to grow winter wheats where heretofore 
they could successfully grow only spring 
varieties. The macaroni wheats can also 
be grown in Ariz, Ida and the driest por- 
tions of Wash and Ore. One important 
feature about these wheats is that although 
they need some moisture to bring them up 
ana@ then one rain later on, afterward the 
drier it is it seems the better for them at 
this stage. They do well in regions where 
the rainfall is from 10 to 15 in. Experi- 
ments of the dept during the last season in 
the west show in some extreme dry locali- 
ties where the ordinary wheats yield only 
from 3 to 4 bu, the macaroni varieties made 
an average of 15 bu to the acre. 

“The introduction of the macaroni wheats 
means an impetus to practically a new 
industry in this country. As these wheats 
are especially adapted for the manufac- 
ture of macaroni, they will be grown on a 
large scale, and thus supply the great de- 
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mand for this cereal, which is now im- 
perted for manufacture in this country. 
While this wheat is especially for the mak- 
ing of macaroni, it is quite generally used 
in Russia for bread making as well. The 
yield on an average would be increased 25 
to 50 per cent. Another great advantage 
these wheats have is that they are very re- 
sistant to our ordinary wheat rust. 

“The red, hard-grained winter wheats in- 
troduced from Russia by the dept are for 
bread flour. The distinct purpose of secur- 
ing these wheats is to give the’ people of 
latitudes such as Ia, Neb, Wis, Minn and 
S D a chance to grow winter wheats. The 
varieties have been imported from Russia 
from regions of piercing cold winter winds, 
and will easily resist the dry, cold climate 
of the states just mentioned. In our north- 
ern states where winter wheat growing has 
seemed impossible the ground is generally 
very dry and the winds drive dust away 
from the roots of the plants, thereby kill- 
ing them. These varieties introduced will 
flourish under such conditions in these 
localities. 

“For 20 years Kan has been growing a 
variety called Turkey wheat. The name is 
very misleading, when in reality it is a 
Crimean wheat. Because Kan farmers have 
been recently thinking of sending to Cri- 
mea for more of that wheat does not by 
any means signify that the wheats they 
have been growing out there are running 
out or deteriorating in any way. A num- 
ber of the scientists have been working on 
this matter of the relation of plants to soil 
and climate, and say it is always a good 
thing to bring the seed of the same variety 
from another soil and climate every two or 
three years. The dept is carrying on num- 
erous experiments with wheat varieties by 
cross-breeding and selection; also a study 
of the most important diseases of wheats 
is being made with interesting results. In 
conclusion it may be well to say that the 
farmers can only obtain these new imported 
wheats in very small quantities through 
the experiment stations in the states, as 
the dept will distribute them through this 
source.”’ 

RR 

Merino Sheep are the greatest wool pro- 
ducers. They are hardy and their consti- 
tution is their bulwark. 
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RESULT OF TREATING SEED OATS FOR SMUT 


The illustration shows the results of treating seed oats for smut. 
left the seed not treated produced a crop containing 7%% of — a. 
de %, 137 deg 1%, 140 deg no smut, treated with 1 pt commercial formalin to 
es - Sing Not aie is the percentage of the smutted grain decreased, but the [ll exper sta found that the yield was in- 


practically perfect. 
creased 10%, due to treatment. 


The variety used is Iowa Prolific No 4. 
treated with cold water 9%, water at 125 deg 4%, 132 
20 gals cold water no smut. The last two methods are 
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Feed the Grass Crop. 


TILLINGHAST, RHODE ISLAND, 
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J. A. 


There is but little doubt that this crop 
might be very largely increased in yield 
if proper methods of culture were under- 
stood and carried out. Thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil, good seed in sufficient quan- 
tity, with an abundant supply of proper 
food at the right time are the essentials 
for a good crop. For maximum yields, a 
rotation in which this crop occupies the 
land for about three years will usually be 
found satisfactory, although some soils 
may be profitably kept in grass for a series 
of years by judicious top-dressing. Fall 
seeding after potatoes, or some other hoed 
crop that can be removed in time to allow 
the grass to make sufficient growth to stand 
the winter well, gives better results as a 
rule than spring seeding. 

A method that has proved eminently sat- 
isfactory here is as follows: Plow after 
potatoes, not later than Sept 15 if possible, 
and if land be acid, apply air-slaked lime 
at the rate of one to two toms per acre and 
thoroughly harrow into the soil. At the 
same time apply broadcast as evenly as 
possible 100 Ibs nitrate of soda, 800 Ibs 
floats and 50 lbs muriate of potash. Har- 
row until the soil is in fine, mellow condi- 
tion and sow winter rye, about 1.1 bu per 
acre, aS a heavy seeding is not desirable. 
It is sown more as a protection to the 
grass than to obtain a crop of grain. 

Make the field thoroughly level, smooth 
with a weeder, and sow timothy and red- 
top, using clean seed, at the rate of 15 and 
7.5 lbs per acre respectively. Run over 
very lightly with weeder and roll. Sow red 
clover the following spring in Mar on a 
light snow or before the ground is perma- 
nently thawed, at the rate of 7.5 lbs per 
acre and roll as soon as can be done with- 
out injuring the sod by trampling. 


APPLYING THE FERTILIZERS. 


top-dressed with about 120 
soda per acre after it has 
begun to tiller, and a fairly good crop 
of grain and straw will generally be se- 
cured. Top-dress the grass the first season 
with 300 lbs nitrate of soda, 800 lbs acid 
phosphate and 150 lbs muriate of potash 
per acre. The following seasons use as 
top-dressing 350 Ibs nitrate of soda, 600 lbs 
acid phosphate and 150 lbs muriate of pot- 
ash per acre. Apply broadcast very evenly 
early in the season as soon as the grass 
has fairly begun to grow, selecting a time 
just before a light rain or shower, if 
possible. 

Plenty of easily available food, supplied 
at the earliest possible moment that the 
plant can use it, is the secret of large crops, 
especially in a dry season. Over four tons 
per acre of well-cured hay of the very 
finest quality was secured here in one in- 
stance, even in the dry season of ’00. 


Rye may be 
Ibs nitrate of 


SEEDING LOWLAND MEADOWS. 


If the farmer has low lands, difficult to 
cultivate, which he wishes to seed to grass 
it may be advantageously done by plowing 
in Aug or eurly Sept as deeply as the soil 
will permit, turning under a heavy dress- 
ing of manure. If the soil be acid or sour, 
apply a dressing of air-slaked lime at the 
rate of one or two tons per acre, which 
should be thoroughly worked into the soil. 
It is a wise precautiqn to allow the land 
to lie two or three days before seeding to 
remove all possible danger of “burning” 
the seed. A light application of nitrate of 
soda, acid phosphate and muriate of potash 
harrowed in will give the grass a quick 
start and help it to reach the manure for 
further food supply. 

Seed with timothy and redtop at about 
the same rates as above mentioned and if 
a light seeding of barley is also 
used it will act as a mulch 
through the winter, protecting the 
frass plants through the freezing and 
thawing weather of spring. If clover is de- 
sired, sow in Mar following, but if not 
wanted the quantity of grass seed may be 
increased somewhat. I would recommend 





top-dressing such land neavily somewhat 
after the plan mentioned above for upland 
meadows, as this sort of land is often dif- 
ficult to get in proper condition to seed and 
will be found profitable to keep in grass 
as long as possible to produce paying crops, 


—— 


Cooking Feed for Cows and Hogs. 


E. M. VAN DYNE, NEW YORK, 





Seven years ago I bought a feed cooker 
that I have used since for cooking feed for 
hogs and scalding feed for cows. For the 
hogs I take 6 bu small potatoes, apples or 
pumpkins, run them through a root cutter 
so they will cook quickly and when they 
are done mix in 1 bu corn meal and 1 bu 
bran. This makes 100 gals of feed. When 
it is all mixed well together I take the feed 
outi of the cooker and put it in barrels that 
are packed in sawdust, which keeps the 
feed warm until it is fed up. I feed the 
hogs all they will eat of this three times a 
day. Having never weighed the hogs for 
a test I cannot tell exactly how much gain 
there is from cooking the feed over feeding 
it uncooked, but should think about one- 
fourth. 

One bushel cobs and an armful of old rails 
split up for wood will cook the 100 gals 
feed. For cows I put 1 pk barley sprouts 
in a galvanized bushel basket, heat water 
in the cooker to the scalding point, fill up 
the basket with water at night, and in the 
morning I have a basketful of nice, thick, 
lukewarm feed. -I give 4 qts to each cow in 
milk, which I think increases the flow of 
milk at the least one-quarter. Another ad- 
vantage in cooked feed is that all the foul 
seeds are destroyed so that none goes back 
on the land to sprout and grow weeds. 





Corn Cobs vs Wire Worms—For years 
there has been a certain section of my gar- 
den where peas would not grow, although 
they would flourish like a green bay tree 
on either side of it. Quarts of expensive 
seed has been wasted on this spot, but only 
a struggling vine here and there put in an 
appearance. Wire worms had evidently 
staked a claim and only permitted the 
transplanting of cauliflowers or something 
of the sort within their domain. But that 
particular strip of ground is where I 
want peas; furthermore, I hate to be out- 
witted by so insignificant a thing as a wire 
worm. Therefore a compromise was effect- 
ellast May. Iama believer in a flat-bot- 
tcmed trench for peas, and after this was 
ready I had corn cobs scattered the entire 
length and the peas sown over them. 
V7hether the worms got, what nourishment 
they wanted out of the cobs, I am not pre- 
pared to say, but while they were investi- 
gating the softer material, the peas got a 
chance to germinate and I had a fine row 
where none ever grew before.—[G. A. Wool- 
son, Rutland Co, Vt. 





Abreast of the Times—The govt crop re- 
perts amount to nothing, and certainly the 
agricultural paper that gives us the most 
information in regard to conditions or pros- 


pects of growing crops, as well as prices 
of same, will be the one most valued by 
farmers. I inclose my subscription.—[J. M, 


Backus, Ontario. 








Cows 
Made To Breed 


By injecting with Hood Farm Breeding 
Powder. Over 75 per cent. of cows treated 
with it for failure to breed have since bred, 


After Abortion all cows should be 
treated. It thoroughly disinfects,— kills 
germs and puts organs in normal condi- 
tion. $1 and $2.50. Dollar size, mail $1.15, 
large, four times more, express, $2.75. 

Hood Farm Milk Fever Cure saves 
90 per cent. of cows attacked by this dis- 
ease. $2.50. By express, $2.75. 

Extra good Jersey bull calves and Berk- 
shire swine generally for sale. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Mention this paper. Address 

C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


BARNYARD AND MEADOW 


Sharples ‘Tubular’ 


FARM 
Cream Separators 


The Wonder of the New Century. Greatest 
step ever made in advanced Cream 
Separator construction. 

Superior as the Sharples Separa- 
tors have always been, these Tubue 
lar machines are far ahead and 
completely distance every competi- 
tor. They are worth double the mone 


because guaranteed under usual condi. 
tions to produce enough more butter 
than the best competing separator to 
pay fully six per cent interest on the 
whole first cost of the ‘a 
machine. 

We absolutely warrant 


it and give free trial to 
prove it. 

Our factory is run- 
ning double turn, one 
gang all day and one 
all night, forthe dairy- 
man who sees this ma- 
chine buys it. 

In addition to yielding 
more butter It is very light 
running. A 600 lbs per 
hour Tubular turns as 
easily as a previous 300 
lbs per hour machine 
No disksto bother 
with and get out 
of order, no com- 
plications. Washed 
in two minutes. To 
of —_ vat — high. 

ghest award—Gold medal and spec. 

ial Knights decoration at Paris Exposi- 
tion, Valuable book ‘‘Business Dairying 
and catalog No 100, free. 

Sharples Co,, P. M. Sharples, 

Chicago, Ills, West Chester, Pa, 


KENDALL’ 


the old reliable remedy for Spavins, Ringbone 

Splints, Carbs, etc., and all feome of menesa. it 

works thousands of cures tinnually. Cures without a 
,» 28 it does not blister. 








SPAVIN 
ee-CURE 





iT HAS NO EQUAL. 
So. Easton, N. Y., April 2nd, 1900. 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. :—I have used your Ken 
for over ten years and I find it will do everything ydu claim, I have 
cured both Spavins and Shoulder Lameness, and | think Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure has no equal. DOUGREY JOYCE, 

Such endorsements as the above are a guarantee of 
merit Price, $1; six for $5. As a liniment for family 
use it hasno oqvel. Ask yourdruggist for KEN DALL’S 
SPAVIN CURE, also “A Treatise on the Horse,” 
the book free, or address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 
=) CREAM 


EY SEPARATORS 


RE ID is light running, close 
Send 


Vs Spavin Cure 












e 
&. skimming. Simpleand durable. 
=~ for catalogue No. 2 


“Au H, Reid, 30th & Market Sts., Philada, Pa, 


Perfect Butter 


7 the kind which brings the highest 
price in any market can only be made 
from perfect milk. All bad odors 
$and avors of animal, feed of 

g stable must be removed 


THE PERFECTION 


‘ Milk Cooler and Aerator 
will do it quickly, cheaply and perfectly. Made in vari- 
oussizes from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices and catalogue of Farm 
and dairy sypplies. L. R. Lewis, Mfr., Box 14 . Cortland. N.Y. 

















+ 
Farmers’ Sons Wanted 
with knowledge of farm stock, and fair education, to 
work in an office; $45 per month with advancement; 
steady employment; must be honest and reliable; branch 
offices of the Association are being established in each 
State. Apply at onee, giving full particulars. The 
Veterinary Science Association, London, Canada. 





Advocates the Dual Purpose Cow. 





At the winter meeting of Minn stockmen 
fn St Paul, Prof Thomas Shaw started 
a lively discussion by praising dual pur- 
pose cattle. Among other things he said: 
Cattle kept for meat and milk production 
or for milk and meat production, as the 
case may be, in my judgment always will 
be the class of cattle that will predom- 
inate on the average farm. Especially will 
this be true of farms rich in 
production, and more particularly will 
it be true of those large enough to main- 
tain from 10 cows upward, or even a small- 


er number, so that a cream separator can 
be kept upon the farm. 

There are several reasons why it 
should be so, the chief of which 
are the following: Good milk and 


beef production are not incompatible in the 
one animal. Growing animals for milk and 
meat will insure the more profitable con- 
sumption of all the varied food products 
grown upon the farm. Maintaining such 
cows and milking them by hand will be 
more profitable, relatively, than growing 
beef cattle only, where the calves suckle 
the dams. Such a system of cow keeping 
is a necessity to keep in equilibrium the 
production and market values of dairy 
products. 

Which hreeds furnish those dual purpose 
cows? The Shorthorns do in largest num- 
bers, pure and in the grade form, for one 
reason among others that Shorthorns are 
by far the most numerous. And the place 
for the dual purpose Shorthorn is on the 
erable farm, rich in productive power. Sec- 
ond in order come the Red Polls, not placed 
second because they are in any way in- 
ferior to the Shorthorns as dual purpose 
cattle, but because they are not so numer- 
ous. They are a little smaller than the 
Shorthorns, and in my judgment should be 
kept so. Hence their best place will be found 
on farms undulating and with fairly good 
production. The Brown Swiss are also 
good dual purpose cattle, with a leaning to 
milk. They have ample growth for beef 
production, but their strong bone devel- 
opment is somewhat against them for pro- 
ducing the highest class of beef. They are 
large cattle and are therefore adapted to 
conditions in which milk production ts abun- 
dant. The little Devons are good dual pur- 
pose cattle, with a leaning to beef.- Their 
place is on hilly farms, with a proportion 
of bottom land for growing winter food. 
These animals, with their neat limbs’ and 
smooth, pony-like frames, dress well on 
the block and produce an excellent quality 
of beef. Dual purpose cows may also be 
obtained by taking large dairy cows of 
mixed breeding and crossing upon them 
Shorthorn, Polled Durham or Red Poll 
bulls from good milking families. In two 
or.three generations of careful breeding the 
dual quality will assert itself. 

How, then, shall the dual purpose ccw 
be bred? Select large, roomy-bodied cows. 
Secure bulls inclining to the pronounced 
meat form to maintain stamina for cross- 
ing upon the cows. These bulls should be 
from dams in the near ancestry of which 
were good milkers. , Feed the heifers in such 
a way that their milking powers will not 
be injured. Eliminate all milk producers 
below the desired standard as soon as the 
fact is known. Persistence in such breed- 
ing’ will give the country such dual pur- 
pose cows as have not been seen in the 
land. 





Protecting a Trapdoor—Where trapdoors 
are used in connection with a stairway, 
they may be made 
safer by the addition 
of a gate which holds 
the door in a vertical 
position and with it 
serves as a protecting 
banister. They are 
usually near a wall 
and by hinging on the 
farther side from the 





wall this may be accomplished. The gate 
is hinged to the wall, as shown, and when 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 





The United States 
on Top as Usual 




















At the Largest Exhibit of Butter 
in the World—829 Packages. 


At the National Creamery Buttermakers’ Conven- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 18 to 22, 1901, Butter 
made by Edward H. Webster, Ames, Iowa; 


Scored 98 Points, 


One point higher than any other butter. 
Mr. Webster used the 


Improved United States Cream Separator. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 








VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














not in use folds back against it. At its 
outer end are two vertical strips just far 
enough apart to admit the edge of the trap- 
door when raised, and a hook and staple 
hold the two together.—[J. M. S. 





Farrowing Pen—Fix up a pen about 12x12 
ft and put a railing around it 6 in from the 
bottom so the pigs can run around the sow 


when she lies down. They can then get We want you to know every point 
arcund without squealing, which if they about the National Hand Separator, 
do the sow will get up and perhaps step whether you buy it or not. Hence 
on some. Make the pen dry and warm we'll give you the use 

and there will be no trouble to have them of one for nothing, 

all live. Do not put in too much litter. for ten days; after which you can re- 
Take good care of them st first and they turn it or buy it—as you choose. Write. 
will soon take care of themselves.—[F. §&. NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE ©0., 


Siickney, Hillsboro Co, N H. Newark, N. J. 





Corn and Cob Meal for Milk—I have Y 
used a grinding mill for a number of years. 
I grind my corn in the ear and feed it to arn 
all kinds of cattle. I think milch cows = . 
will give more milk and produce more but- |. S t “ 
ter when fed on crushed corn than when it epara or 
is given in the ear. Stock to be fattened 
will gain more rapidly and young animals 
will make better use of their grain feed.— 
[R. T. Houston. 


Acid Test for Cream—J. B., Mass: Ma- Your Horse 


_—~ ‘throw a curb,” “start a 
splint,” “sprain a cord,” “dee 
velop a spavin, thrush, or 
ease heel.” etc. They are all 
alarmed. 


, Geta bottle or two of 


Tuttle's Elixir. 


© Iteures all these troubles andColic, 

oi Distemper, Founder,Pneumonia,&c 
Used and endersed by Adams ExpressCo. 

Dr. S. A. Tuttle. Wstoatt, Th Sele eee, 











terials for making the Farrington acid test 
for cream can be bought of any of the 
creamery supply houses. They consist of 
the alkaline tablets and glassware for 
measuring; are cheap and easily handled 
ty anyone. 







Milk Should Be Drawn from the cow in 
a cleanly manner. The udders should be 





brushed or washed before milking. Milk- Teamt Slive-Tt tee Gectennd Rese See tae ee aI 
ing with dry hands is decidedly preferable eee 7 obit’ would 
to the practice of dipping the fingers in the TUTTLE'S ram IIR, cu cures rheumatism, sprains, 
pail to moisten them. “Vetent ; an aay. Our 100-page book, 
Dr. S, A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Mass, 

Peanuts for Pigs—Peanuts are one of the Reware of so-called Elixire—none genuine bat Tuttle 


z Avoidall blisters;theyo eronly temporary relief if 
most valuable feeds for pigs. In a trial at ad si _ 


the S C exper sta, the average daily gain 








catalogue, 150 engravings. N. P. 


of pigs fed peanuts was 4.32 lbs, against FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, cep, Hogs, 
4.17 lbs on corn, 3.34 Ibs on field peas and Samp 2: Sporting moss. Send ag hg 
CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


2.59 on sweet potatoes. 
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Getting Two Profits from Sheep. 


A DOWN EAST EXPERIENCE. 





The greatest difficulty, has been to have 
the ewes breed early enough. When I first 


commenced raising early lambs about 
25 years ago, if I got them to mar- 
ket by the last of April or first of 


May I realized top prices. As in everything 
else so in this, competition is sharper than 











A PRECOCIOUS DORSET EWE. 


fcrmerly, and it is now necessary to have 
the lambs fit for market about the time 
they were formerly born. One flock of sheep 
efter another has been discarded because 
of our inability to produce lambs from them 
sufficiently early to satisfy the demands of 
the market. For six years past we have 
been keeping Dorsets and have found them 
well suited to our needs. If properly han- 
dled they will breed any season of the year 
that is desired. The lambs are mostly 
drcepped in Nov and Dec. A large part of 
them come before severe cold weather sets 
in, so are very little trouble. For those 
ewes that do not drop their lambs until 
ecld weather, we have a room 25x40 ft that 
is sufficiently warm so there is no danger 
of the lambs being chilled when first born. 
The Dorset ewes are great milkers and 
excellent mothers, and we seldom have to 
meddle with the lambs when first born. 

Lambs dropped at this early season are 
all sold or weaned before the sheep are 
turned to pasture in spring. The ewes be- 
ing dry all summer. have ample time to 
regain the flesh they lost while suckling 
their lambs, and are in fine condition in 
late fall when they again yean. Dorsets 
are great rustlers and if there is any feed 
to get they are bound to get it. In this 
respect they are unequaled by any breed 
we have kept. Formerly we raised large 
quantities of roots to feed to the ewes in 
connection with grain while suckling lambs, 
but for some years past we have substi- 
tuted silage and find it serves the purpose 
better and is more cheaply produced. 

As soon as grass begins to fail in the 
fall we feed the ewes. If the silos are not 
sufficiently cooled down to open, we usually 
have some rape or other late forage crop 
that we turn them on for a time, but our 
main dependence is the silo. As soon as 
opened the sheep are fed all they will con- 
sume, allowing them the run of the or- 
chards and continuing this until snow is 
so deep as to compel yarding and housing. 

As fast as the ewes drop their lambs, 
they are taken from the main flock, placed 
in quarters by themselves and fed gener- 
ously of grain, hay and silage. A pen is 
magve adjoining with a free passage for 
the lambs to go into it so they can be fed 
by themselves. We feed them a mixture 
of corn meal, oil meal and bran. Silage is 
also kept within reach. They eat very lit- 


tle hay and we prefer that they should not 
eat any. We sell them at from 10 to 12 
weeks old and they average about $8 per 
head. The ewe here illustrated gave birth 
to her lamb Nov 3, 1900, being then nine 
months and 27 days old. This lamb weighed 
30 Ibs Dec 17. 





CATTLE AND SHEEP 


Comparative Values of Concentrated Feeds. 





It is a difficult matter to form a ready 
comparison between the commercial value 
of the different feeds, based upon the diges- 
tible nutrients contained in them. Feeding 
tables will show the amount of the differ- 
ent nutrients and the comparative values 
can be figured out from these, but the pro- 
cess involves considerable time and figur- 
ing, discouraging the ordinary farmer, The 
Mass exper sta has compiled a simple key 
by which anyone can judge the compara- 
tive value of different feeds. 

The following numbers are given to indi- 
cate the relative value of the different feeds 
when compared with corn meal or dried 
brewers’ grains. Protein feeds: Cottonseed 
meal 152, Cleveland flax meal 134, old pro- 
cess linseed meal 138, gluten meal 140, glu- 
ten feed 121, wheat middlings 107-114, mixed 
feed 90-95, wheat bran 86, malt sprouts 95, 
dried brewers’ grains 100, H O dairy feed 
96; starchy (carbohydrate) feeds: Corn 
meal 100, hominy meal 105, ground aats 90, 
oat feeds (best grades) 70, oat feed (exces- 
sive hulls) 40-50, Quaker dairy feed 84, corn 
and oat feed 90, corn, oat and barley feed 
92, H O horse feed 90. 

The comparison is simply thus: If cot- 
tonseed meal equals 152 and costs $25 per 
ton, and linseed meal is 138, the feeding 
value of linseed as compared with cotton- 
seed can be found by this simple case of 
proportion, 152:138::$25:x, which equals 
$22.70, the value of a ton of linseed meal 
and shows what the farmer can afford to 
pay. These figures in the above key do not 
take into consideration the mechanical con- 
dition or the particular favorable effect 
which some feeds are supposed to exert 
upon the general health of the animals, but 
for the purpose of the average farmer they 
form a pretty safe guide. 





Western Cattle Men in Convention— 
The American cattle breeders’ assn held its 
first meeting in Denver to perfect its or- 
ganization and make plans for protecting 
and developing the live stock industry of 
the west. Representatives were present 
from Cal, Nev, Ida, Ore, Wash, Utah, Col, 
Mont, Ariz and N M. One of the many 
subjects discussed was what will become 
of the natl live stock assn? Many believe 
that it has served its purpose, and as cat- 
tlemen and sheep men have distinct or- 
genizations of their own, the nat] will dis- 
appear. Naturally it is difficult for sheep 





and cattlemen to come together in the con- 
vention. Their interests are so antagonis- 
tic that ill feeling always results. On the 
other hand, it was pointed out that if the 
difference between the cattle and sheep men 
were ever adjusted, it must be by confer- 
ence between the two classes, or at least 
representatives from them. The cattlemen 
irsist that the natl assn has favored sheep 
men and that they do not care to have 
anything to do with it. The outlook for 
the new cattle organization is satisfactory. 
The membership is large, with prospects of 
a large increase. The cattlemen are very 
much in earnest and the future of the or- 
ganization 1s assured. They are quietly but 
effectually working for better laws, better 
freight rates, better herds and better pas- 
tures. Incidentally, the Grout bill was con- 
demned. 





Best Feed for Ewes—H. W. T., Ill: There 
is no food so good for breeding ewes as clo- 
ver hay, fed twice a day, and a liberal feed 
of whole oats for a midday meal. By a lib- 
eral feed I mean about one-half quart per 
ewe per day. Ewes thus fed will always 
thrive well and produce strong lambs. Too 
much corn has a tendency to make the ewes 
tco fat, and thus produce weak lambs. Ev- 
ery farm should have its flock of sheep, as 
they will do well on the wastes of the farm, 
such as the weeds in the fence corners, etc. 
The sheep is a scavenger, thus no farm 
should be without a flock. They produce 
two profits a year, one from their wool 
and another from their lambs, and they re- 
quire very little extra labor in the way of 
care.—[W. J. Kennedy, Ill Exper Sta. 





Butter Won’t Gather—A subscriber says 
his butter will come, but will not gather 
so it can be taken up. One cow is a strip- 
per, the other has a calf six weeks old. 
Both are fed on corn and corn stover with 
salt to use as they desire. The trouble is 
caused by feeding so much corn. For the 
grain ration use equal parts by weight of 
cottonseed or gluten meal, wheat bran or 
mixed feed (bran, middlings and Red Dog 
flour) and corn meal. Give 5 to 8 qts per 
day and one feed of hay if you have it, par- 
ticularly to the new milch cow. 





Medium-sized Hogs are best to kill for 
family use. Those dressing 200 to 250 lbs 
give large hams and shoulders and their 
meat is not so fat as bigger ones. The time 
of thick, fat pork for the farmer’s table 
has,gone by. 
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A FINE SHOWING OF JERSEY COWS 


There is no more valuable exhibit at a fair than the class of aged dairy cows and 


no breed shows to better advantage than the Jerseys. 


The above picture shows the 


ring of mature Jersey cows at the N Y state fair in 1900, as the judge was about to 


make his awards, giving the third cow from the left the first prize. 


While every 


cow in this class was a fine one, the first prize winner was easily ahead and almost 


in a class by herself. 
are always fixed up for exhibition. 


Given the best of cows to start with for the show ring, they 
In addition to the usual grooming and polishing 


they receive several months training and handling to accustom them to the show ring. 








BUTTER AND CHEESE 


Cheese from Goat Milk. 





B. C. BUFFUM, COLORADO. 
Making cheese is certainly a profitable 
industry in Col. Only a few factories have 
made cheese, but so far as I can learn 


those who have, made it pay. Practically 
all the cheese made here is sold on the 
market long before it is ripe. This indi- 
cates two things: A good demand and a 
tendency on the part of the consumer toa 
caier to his taste rather than to his di- 
gestion. Cheese can be made from goat’s 
milk, and in fact some of the world’s great 
brands, as Roquefort, have been made from 
goat’s milk for many years. Goat’s milk 
is richer than cow’s milk, and a given quan- 
tity of it will produce a larger yield of 
cheese. I have not heard of goats being 
used for the purpose of furnishing milk in 
Col, but know of an instance where cheese 
has been manufactured for some years 
from goat’s milk in Wya@ 

Varieties of the common goat are undoubt- 
edly the best for milk. The Irish goat is 
said to give a large quantity of milk, but a 
poorer quality than that obtained from the 
English variety. There are cities in the far 
east supplied with milk from the Syrian 
goat. The Syrians are said to be excellent 
milkers, having large, pendulant udders, 
many of them with four teats. I do not 
know that the Syrian goat has been tried 
in America. 

There is much in choosing goats with 
milk points if they are to be used for this 
purpose. They should be large, with deep 
sides, well-shaped udders, and those with 
short, smooth hair and no horns possess 
superior milking qualities. Goats thrive on 
rougher and scantier fodder than any other 
animal, and they are not subject to danger- 
ous diseases to anything like the samie ex- 
tent as the cow. On this account their milk 
is often thought more wholesome for chil- 
dren. 





Butter Makers in Convention. 





At the St Paul natl butter makers’ conven. 
tion, Minn again won the prize for the butter 
receiving the highest score. This was a tub 
of separator creamery butter made by O. E. 
Quenvold, the score being 97 points. Kan- 
sas, with 29 entries, won the banner for the 
highest state average, scoring 87.44 points. 
The Minn people feel that they very nearly 
captured this banner also. They do not 
claim that they were treated unfairly, but 
their state average was 87.39, or five-hun- 
dredths of a point below Kan; and more- 
over, they had 262 tubs on exhibition. The 
825 tubs entered scored unusuall~ low, aver- 
aging but slightly over 88 points. The rea- 
son for this low average is rather difficult 
to find. The following officers were elected: 
Pres, G. E. Haskel of Neb; vice-pres, Le- 
land Griffin of S D; sec-treas, E. Sudendorf 
of Elgin, [11. 

As noted above, the gold medal for sep- 
arator butter went to Mr Quenvold on a 
score of 97; the silver medal to C. H. Jen- 
sen of Minn, 96%. For gathered cream but- 
ter. the gold medal was awarded to W. C. 
Noble of Maine on a score of 91, and the 
siiver medal to M. Magnussen of Minn, 90%. 
The state averages for eight of the leading 


states are as. follows: Kan 89.44%, Minn 
89.39%, Ill 88.94%, Ia 88.34%, Wis. 88.13%, 
Mich 86.96%, S D 86.90%, Vt 86.39%. The 


butter exhibited was sold at auction at 19c 
per Ib and about $3400 was thus added to 
the treasury of the assn. 

The display of dairy machinery was very 
large and occupied the entire gallery on 
the second floor of the auditorium. All 
the leading dairy supply houses were rep- 
resented, including Vermont Farm Machine 
Co, Bellows Falls, Vt; Sharples Co, Chi- 
cago; DeLaval Co, Chicago; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co, Chicago; U S Butter Extractor 
Co, Newark, N J: Diamond Crystal Salt Co, 
St Clair, Mich; Advance Separator Co, Chi- 
cago; Wells & Richardson Co, Burlington, 
Vt 


Fatting Calves—When the calf is big 
enough or old enough begin to put in the 


feed box some bran and keep it always 
there where he can get what he likes. I 
milk out all that the calf doesn’t take until 
he takes it all. Give a comfortable bed, 
clean the stable often and provide a window 
to give air. Keep the calves in the stable 
all the time. James Au le, a shipper living 
right in sight, has told me and the butcher, 
Mr A. Bowers, I had the nicest veals they 
had bought. I have two cows that are good 
mothers as often as I wish to give them 
a new caif.—{H. B. Elliott, Schuyler Co, 
ae 


Difficulty in Churning—Several win- 
ters ago we had difficulty in ehurning. Our 
cows were due to come in in the spring 
and were fed with good hay and corn fod- 
der, but no grain. The milk was set in 
#mall pans for 36 hours, then skimmed and 
after the cream was slightly sour we tried 
to churn it, but could not make it separ- 
ate. This winter we have a small quan- 
tity of milk, not enough to take to cream- 
ery, So we are setting in small pans again 
the same as before. I put about 1 qt boil- 
ing water into each pan of milk. The cream 
stirs to butter in a few minutes, so I con- 
clude the milk was too rich was the reason 
the butter did not separate. I set the pail 
of cream on a shelf back of the stove sev- 
eral hours before churning. When. just 
ready to separate, I add a little skimmilk.— 
(M. E. W., Windsor Co, Vt. 

Babcock Test Bottles are often incorrect 
and when not accurate work great injustice 
to those using them, especially to patrons 
of creameries which pay for milk on the 
basis of amount of butter fat furnished. 
The original style of bottle has not been 
improved upon and some of the newer pat- 
terns are neither safe nor economical. All 
glassware used in making the test should 
be tested for accuracy by some competent 
person. 





Cleanliness is the secret of good butter 
making, and if the individual farmers guard 
closely the conditions of their barns, thus 
co-operating with the work of the cream- 
ery, much of the trouble of defective butter 
will be done away. There should be clean- 
liness all the way through. The adage of 
the weakest link in the chain determining 
its strength is especially true in dairying. 
[George A. Smith, New York. 





Exercise is a good thing for the stock 
bull, but the milch cows need peace and 
quiet. 











ELECTRIC 


HANDY WAGON. 


one that will 


When you buy & wagon, bu 
costing more 


last vo a life time, withou 
for repairs than itis worth. -Get one thatis 
easy to load and easy to draw. That’s the 
Electric—the made wagon in the world. 
Steel wheels (24 to 566 incheshigh) wide tires, 
straight or sta, rspokes. Send for hand- 
some catalog of steel wheels, wagons and 
otherimplements at money-saving prices. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO,, Box 86 QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 

pumps, iron and wood working machinery, shaft. 

ing, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. Wecan saveyou money. Write to us. 
HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 

1008 Washington Ave. Minneapolis, Minn, 











BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED.PAINTS 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE Dealers 
fits. In use 58 years. Oificially Endorsed by the 
rite for Samples. 


fran Low prices will fise you. 
0, WINGERS LL, 269  Piymoath &t., Brooklya, N. Y. 


All Oat. Feeds are 
not Dairy Feeds. 


Nor are all Dairy 
Feeds made from Oats. 


Quaker | 
DairyFeed 


is made from various 


cereals, scientifically 
prepared and blended 
to produce 


Best Results 


Sold only in sealed and branded 
sacks, Every sack stamped with 
analysis of contents, showing guarane 
tee of Protein. If your dealer doesn’t 
keep it, send his name to 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO. 
1350 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
and get a copy of ** Modern Dairy 


Feeding,” FREE, 
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Effect of Gas on Nursery Stock. 


JOHNSON, 


362 


PROF W. G. 





During the past few months, I have had 
many inquiries regarding the physiological 
effect. of hydro- 
cyanic acid gas up- 
on various grades 
and kinds of nur- 
sery stock. After 
several vears’ exve- 
rience handling this 
gas, both experi- 
mentally and ina 
practical way, I 
can give definite in- 
formation on this 
question. In April, 
’99, I began a series 
of experiments with 
a view of determin- 
ing the exact 
amount of gas nur- 
sery stock would 
stand when exposed 


one hour. 
These _ experi- 
ments confirmed 


previous tests made 
by me that the gas, 
when used as rec- 
ommended (0.25 
gramme per cu ft of 
space inclosed) does 
not injure any kind 
of well-matured, 
thoroughly dormant 
nursery stock. Even 
the tender ter- 
minals of first-class 
peach were not in- 
5 2 LE jured when exposed 
OGON PLUM FUMIGATED. 4, hour, double the 
time usually allowed. A peach tree 
fumigated Apr 26, '99, with 0.25 gramme for 
one hour, was photographed by me July 
31, and is shown in our illustration. I found, 
however, that when 0.45 gramme per cu 
ft was used, nearly double the ordinary 
amount and exposed one _ hour, first 
grade peach was slightly injured on the 
terminal growth. The injury, however, was 
so very slight that it was not considered 
harmful to the tree. When about three 
times the normal charge was used, exposed 
one hour, I found the trees were more or 
less seriously injured, Under no circum- 
stances have I recommended this gas 
stronger than 0.25 gramme per cu ft. It is 
not necessary to use it stronger than this 
on any grade of stock, and there need be 
no fear of injury, if the proper precaution 
is taken. 

Similar tests were made also upon apple 
and I found, that even where six times the 
normal was used, well-matured apple trees 
were not injured at all. A York Imperial 
apple is shown in our illustration, which 
was fumigated with 1.45 grammes cyanide, 
about six times the amount usually recom- 
mended and double the time of exposure. 
Pium was not injured until nearly three 
tinies the normal was used, while pear stood 
from three to four times the usual dose. 
All exposures were for one hour April 26, 
99, and the trees were set out carefully the 
same day. They were watched and cared 
for during the summer. All the photographs 
were taken July 31. 

June buds and low-grade paach, known 
usually as whips, were quite seriously in- 
jured when exposed with the 0.25 gramme 
for one hour. I reduced the cyanide to 0.18 
gramme, with which amount I found no 
resulting injury. It is now a well-known 
fact that any wood not well matured will 
not withstand a heavy charge of this gas. 
I recommend its use for June buds, peach, 
plum and cherry stock of low grade from 
0.16 to 0.18 gramme per cu ft, exposed one- 
half hour and no longer. In previous exper- 
iments I found that the scale under ordi- 
nary circumstances is destroyed when fu- 
migated with 0.12 to 0.14 gramme, therefore 
the 0.16 to 0.18 formula given can be used 
with perfect safety. 





ORCHARD WORK 


Some nurserymen do not care to fumi- 
gate buds, grafts and scions with the strong 
formulas. I suggest that the same amount 
recommended for the June buds be used for 
stock of this kind. Any box can be made 
perfectly tight by papering and painting it. 
An ordinary box can be converted into a 
gas chamber very. easily. I do not recom- 
mend the use of very small boxes, as it is 
difficult to estimate and handle the exceed- 
ingly small amounts of chemicals neces- 
sary to generate gas in an inclosure of less 
than 15 cu ft. A box about 4 ft square and 
1% to 2 ft deep can be used to good advan- 
tage. The gas can be easily handled in a 
box of this size by the average grower. 

It is not necessary to fumigate such 
plants as cedar, pine, etc. I do not advise 
the general fumigation of roses and other 
supplies usually handled by florists; with 
the stronger formulas. It is necessary to 
reduce the amount to 0.10 to 0.15 gramme 
when fumigating stock of this character, 
I will give further details for the fumiga- 
tion of greenhouses in future issues if de- 
sirable. I will also give an illustrated ar- 
ticle soon on orchard fumigation, in ane 
swer to several inquiries. 

Although one of the most dangerous poie 
sons known to chemical science, hydro- 
eyanic acid gas will be used more and more 
ecech year. The conditions are such that 
ro other treatment known can be substitut- 
ed for it. It is cheap, easily generated and 
safe when applied intelligently. It is in- 
valuable, but there is danger of getting too 
much of a good thing. Follow directions 
with explicit exactness and all will go 
well. 

Do not apply under any circumstances 
the old negro’s philosophy, who said: “If 
a quarter pound paris green will kill dem 
’tater bugs dead, a half pound will kill 
"em deader.”” I have known intelligent nur- 
serymen, who have applied too much gas 
for too long a time, and then wonder why 








Re 


PENINSULA YELLOW PEACH, FUMIGATED, 


they had injured their stock. The negro’s 
philosophy will not work in either case. If 
0.1€ to 0.25 gramme cyanide per cu ft kills 
the scale, and all other live insects, let 
that suffice, and give them a.decent burial, 





American Agriculturist’ is -the. best all- 
round farm paper in this country.—[J. H. 
Buckley, Tioga Co, Pa. 


Spring Humors 
of the Blood 


Come to a large majority of people. 

Probably 75 per cent. of these are cured 
every year by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and we 
hope by this advertisement to get the 
other 25 per cent. to take this great Spring 
Medicine. 

It will sharpen your appetite, cure all 
stomach troubles, relieve that tired feel- 


-ing. 


Its strength as a blood purifier is deme 
onstrated by its marvelous cures of 


Scrofula Salt Rheum 
Scald Head Boils, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Blood Poisoning Rheumatism 


Catarrh Malaria, Etc. 
All of which are prevalent now. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Will do you a wonderful amount of good. 
Be sure to get Hood’s. 
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Giant Pansies, Sweet Peas, Mayflower. 
Did you ever see 7 straight or circular rows of Pansies 

or Sweet Peas side <4 side, each a different color! If so, 

zon know that the effectis charming. Did you ever see 
Ids’ Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas, marvels in beauty 
and true tocolor! If not, you have not seen the best. 


Asa Trial Offer we will mall for 3 
14 Pkts. Giant Pansiesand Sw’t Peas oo fellowes 


Pansy Giant—Snow White|Sweet Pea—Navy Blue. 





CoalBlack:| “ * Black Knight 
~ = Cardinal. «  Gol’n Yellow 
e “ Yellow. “ “ Orange Pink. 
oo Azure Blue.| “ “ Cream. 
os Violet. o * §©Scartet. 

o- « Striped. “ © Pure White. 


One Packet of each, THE MAYFLOWER Magazine unti 
1902, (devoted to Flowers and Gardening, Wiegant Cues 
and Colored plates), and our Great Catalogue, all for 30c. 

Our Catal e for 1901.—New Century Edt 
i. ook of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 









































Plants and New Fruits, 152 pages, 600 illustra- 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
Pre .:. 324 annual edition ot cur New 
Guide te Rose Culture—the lcad- 
eannot be had elsewhere. Allon own 
roots. Describes all other desirable 
The DINGEE & CONARD 00, 
year. Don’t let it be settled without 
planting some of Vick’s Seeds. We 
that there are no seeds so productive 
or vigorous as Vick’s seeds. OurNew 
fruits, etc., Free. 
JAS. VICK’S SONS, 


Sens, Seolored plates, will be mailed free to any who 
tng Rose Catalogue of America—free 
Ane’ on request. Describes 700 different va- 
flowers. Also freeon request, sample 
ng planting willsoon bedvae. That 
want every grower of vegetables or 
Garden and Floral Guide tells all 
Box Ne, 1599 Rochester, N. Y. 


pate purchasing. Scores of Great Novelties. 
rieties of roses—many rare kinds that 
ROSES copy of the leading Floral Magazine— 
“Success with Flowers.” 
pring p 
will settle the seed question for another 
flowers this year to test them—to learn 
about seeds, plants, bulbs, small 
VICKS SEEDS 















Setting Tomatoes in the Field. 


H. N. RELYEA, NEW YORK. 





In _the first place, plow deep. Then har- 
row as fine as possible and mark off in rows 
3 ft apart, rows running north and south. 
Ir my experience they have done better 
this way than when rows ran east and 


west. They get more sun, thus ripening 
fruit earlier. Follow the marks with a 
shovel plow, throwing earth both ways. 











YORK IMPERIAL APPLE, FUMIGATED. 


This leaves a ridge. I mix barnyard scrap- 
ings with hardwood ashes and apply in the 
hills, as tomatoes are great lovers of pot- 
ash. 

In this way I get ripe tomatoes in July. 
When my plants are ready to set, I put 
them out, rain or shine. If dry, I keep a 
boy just ahead of me to water the hills. 
I never start my plants in a hotbed until 
early in April and then set out early in 
June. Thus they are not stopped in their 
growth as is the case of early-started 
greenhouse plants. 


cnaultiteiizens 
Plant Sweet Peas Early. 
EVA KINNEY MILLER, ILLINOIS. 





The best time to sow sweet peas in the 
northern climates is in March, just as soon 
as the weather will admit of the prepara- 
tion of the soil. Frost and cold, and even 
a little belated snow, will not hurt them, as 
they are very hardy. Plant them in 
trenches about 4 in deep, placing the seeds 
about an inch apart. As they grow grad- 
ually fill up the trench with moist, rich soil, 
thus giving them a strong, deep rooting 
that will pratect them from the drouth. 

Sweet peas should be planted in rows 
running north and south’ in some clear, 
sunny place. While they need all the sun- 
shine they can get to develop the bright 
colors that are their chief charm, yet the 
rows if exposed to the south sun will dry 
out very fast. But if the sun strikes them 
lengthwise the plants seem to shade each 
other’s roots and do not dry out nearly as 
soon. Woven wire fencing 4 or 5 ft wide 


should be set up as soon as the little ten- 
drils begin to show, and the young plants 
train2=d to” climb. 
apart and the 
{To Page 376.] 


If two rows are planted 


about 6 in wire fencing 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


YOU SHOULD NOT 
NEGLECT YOUR KIDNEYS. 





Because if Kidney Trouble is Permitted to Con- 
tinue Fatal Results are Sure to Follow 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, and if permitted to 
ceentinue fatal results are sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need attention— 
but your kidneys most, because they do 
most and need attention first. 

So when your kidneys are weak or out 
of order you can understand how quickly 
your entire body is affected, and how every 
organ seems to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sick or ‘feel badly,” begin 
taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney, liver and bladder remedy, because 
as soon as your kidneys are well they will 
help all the other organs to health. A trial 
will convince any ne. 

Among the many investigated cures of this wonderful 
medicine, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the ones which we 
publish this week for the benefit of our readers speak 
in the highest terms of the wonderful curative proper- 
ties of this great remedy: 

Des Moines, Ia.. Oct. 20, 1900. 

“IT had been out of health for a long time, and I_ was 
taking medicine from a doctor’s prescription when I re- 
eslved your sample bottle. I stopped taking the doctor’s 
medicine and used the sample_ bottle 
I afterward took two of your large bottles, bought at 
my drug store, and they cured me entirely, and _ have 
not.-felt so well for years. I thank you very much for 
sending me the sample bottle.’’ 

D. W. SMITH, 1821 Center St. 


of Swamp-Root. 








D. W. SMITH 








MRS. H. N. WHEELER. 


Mrs. H. N. Wheeler of 117 High Kock St., Lynn, 
Mass., writes on Noy. 2, 1900: ‘*About 18 months 

I had a very severe spell of sickness. I was extremely 
sick for three weeks, and when I was finally able to 
leave my bed I was left with excruciating i 
back. My water at times look very like te 
could pass but little at a time, and then only after 
suffering great pain. My physical condition was such 
that I had no strength and was all run down. The 
doctors said my kidneys were not affected, and while I 


Did Not Know I 
Had Kidney Trouble, 


I somehow felt certain my kidneys were the cause of 
trouble. My sister, Mrs. C. KE, Littlefield of Lynn, i; 
vised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Koot a trial. I 
»rocured a bottle and inside of three days commenced 
o get relief. I followed up that bottle with another, 
and at the completion of this one found 1 was com- 
pletly cured. My strength returned, and to-day I am as 
well-as ever. My business is that of canvasser, I am on 
my feet a great deal of the time, and have to use much 
energy in getting around. My cure is, therefore, all the 
more remarkable, and is exceedingly gratifying 
MRS. H. N. WHEELER. 


Swamp-Root will d> just as much for any 
housewife whose back is too weak to per- 
form her necessary work, who is always 
tired and overwrought, who feels that the 
cares of life are more than she can stand. 
It is a boon to the weak and ailing. 





The mild and immediate ef- 
Sample fect of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Bottle Root, the great kidney, liver 
and bladder remedy, is soon 


Free. realized. It stands the high- 
est for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. Swamp-Root 


will set your whole system right, and the 
best proof of this is a trial. 

You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
free by mail, postpaid, by which you may 
test its wonderful curative prop- 
erties for such disorders as kid- 
ney, bladder and uric acid diseases, poor 
digestion, when obliged to pass vour water 
frequently night and day, smarting or irri- 
tation in passing, brick-dust or sediment 
in the urine, headache, backache, lame 





back, dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, 
heart disturbance due to bad kidney trou- 


. ble, skin eruptions from bad blood, neural- 


gia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloating, irri- 
tability, wornout feeling, lacK of ambition, 
loss of flesh, sallow complexion, or Bright’s 
disease. 
“If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling or 
has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need imme- 
diate attention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
for sale the world over at druggists in bot- 
tles of two sizes and two prices—fifty cents 


and one dollar. Remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney, liver or bladder 
trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr.. Kilmer 


& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail. 


immediately, without 


cost to you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book containing many of the 
thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured 


by Swampn-Root. 
the American Agriculturist 


When writing be sure to say that you read this generous offer in 











TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience. 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 








Trees, New Fruits and Berries. The Iron 

& A Mountain Peach (frost-proof), Harvest 
King Pear ( enero One tree free.) 
Champion Apricot (new). Everything for the fruft grower. 
My Catalog Free. Lindsley’s Nurseries, Whitenouse, N. J. 
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Preparing Cold Frames for Tomatoes. 


L. C. WRIGHT, NEW YORK. 





We do not make up any hotbeds, but have 
a lot of boxes 24x18x2% in deep that we take 
to a greenhouse with our seed and have the 
plants grown for us in these boxes. When 
the plants are 4 in high we bring them 
home and transplant in cold frames. This 
saves us a lot of expense and labor and we 
always have fine plants ready in time to 
set in the open ground. The cold frames 
are prepared as follows: 

Frames are set below the level of the 
ground about 6 in and the earth from the 
inside to this depth is thrown out and used 
on the outside for banking them up. In the 
bottom we put 6 in of any coarse litter, hay, 
straw or sometimes old tomato vines and 
firm it down by treading on it. Next put 
in 4 in of fresh horse manure and firm it 
down with the back of a shovel. Put in 2 
in of good rich soil containing some sand, 
and to every five-sash frame sow a peck of 
fine hen manure and mix thoroughly with 
the soil with a garden rake. Now put on 
Sin more of soil and sow on this 1% qts of 
good potato fertilizer. Mix this with soil 
and rake the bed level, picking out all small 
stones and sticks. 

For a finishing touch sow 3 qts of good 
wood ashes and rake in lightly. Now take 
a board 1 ft wide and cas long as the width 
of the frame inside and press the soil firm- 
ly, but not to make it hard. With another 
board 8 in wide, mark off the bed in 8-in 
squares and set the plants where the 
rows cross. Holes are first made with a 
dibble and watered, and the plants set down 
to the first two leaves. After setting they 
are watered lightly and glass sash put on 
and the frames covered with cloth. They 
are now carefully tended and closely watch- 
ed. Every morning they are aired and 
watered and the cloth frames taken off. 
When well rooted they are watered three 
times a day. 

Plants set in the cold frames May 3 grew 
fairly and were set in the open ground June 
2. They were then 18 in high and with 
stalks % inch in diameter. We have suc- 
cessfully grown both early and late toma- 
toes for years and are satisfied that it is 
in the frames where the early tomatoes are 
made. In our opinion gardeners do not give 
tomato plants in frames half room enough. 


— 


Selectin g the Best Plums. 


*PROF F. A. WAUGH, VT EXPER STA. 





IT like all kinds of plums. Nevertheless I 
may say that I would feel compelled al- 
ways to choose varieties with special ref- 
erence to soil, climate and market, but 
after disposing of these considerations, I 
sholud feel myself fancy free. And if I 
could grow all classes and varieties with 
equal success I would certainly give pre- 
eminence to the Domesticas, that is, if I 
were to be the chief consumer. For my 
own eating I would like such varieties as 
Bavay, McLaughlin, Lawrence, Jefferson, 
Duane and Emperor. 

After having selected the best of the Do- 
mesticas I would stand in doubt whether 
to give next place to some of the Japs or 
to some of the better Americanas, provid- 
ing always the two classes could be grown 
with equal success, a condition which 
does not exist anywhere in the United 
States, so far as I know. The Japanese 
varieties look better and are better for 
canning, but the best Americanas are of 
better quality for eating out of hand or 
with sugar and cream. 

Naturally I would compromise a question 
like this by planting both. For the north- 
eastern states Burbank is the most gener- 
ally useful of the Japanese plums, after 
which come Abundance. Chabot amd Red 
June. Among the Americanas I would try 
to get along with Hawkeye, Weaver, Stod- 





*Extract from a paper read before the 
last meting of the western N Y hort soc, 
prepared by F. A. Waugh, author of our 
new plum book, just published by Orange 
Judd company. 





dard, Quaker and Free Silver. The last 
named I have never eaten, but it looks 
well and I would plant it. 

After these I would want some plums for 
spicing and for jelly, and, if I could grow 
just what I wanted, these would certainly 
be Wayland and Moreman, the latter bet- 
ter known northward. 

The new hybrid plums are very interest- 
ing, but no one of them has yet proved a 
right to a permanent place in northern 
orchards. In the Wildgoose country, Gon- 
zales may be planted with considerable 
confidence; and it is a fine plum. In this 
section Wickson is still the most promis- 
ing hybrid for trial, though most trees 
have borne little but disappointment thus 
far. 

In choosing varieties for market one 
must strive to overcome his personal likes 
and dislikes to a greater extent than when 
planting a family orchard. It would be 
very hard to say which are the best mar- 


ket sorts. In western N Y the most profit- 
able varieties seem to be Bavay, Italian 
Prune, Pond, Diamond, Monarch, Grand 


Duke and the Damsons. In some places 
in the state I am told that the Simon plum, 
Prunus simonii, is one ~£ the most profit- 
able. In the central states, Wildgoose and 
its near relatives have often proved the 
most profitable varieties; and in the cold 
northwest, where they can grow nothing 
but the Americanas, that class has nat- 
urally paid better than Kelsey and Golden 
Beauty. 

In the present condition of our pomologi- 
cal industries the most profitable plums 
for market must be determined anew for 
each particular case. The experience of 
neighbors furnishes only a suggestion. It 
is not an infallible guide. When our fruit 
markets are better developed and when 
plum growing as a business becomes more 
refined in its practices, we may settle down 
to a few standard market varieties and 
eliminate the rest. May that time be long 
delayed. We have too many good things 
in our plum orchards at present to sacri- 
fice any of them to the arbitrary and un- 
reasonable dictates of the commission man. 


re 


Good Apples for the N E and northwest- 
ern states are Early Harvest, York Impe- 
ria!, Ben Davis, Stark, Winesap and Bald- 
win. For the central states, Yellow Trans- 
parent, Williams’s Early Red, Winesap, 
Stark, Nero, York Imperial. The western 
and southern states, Ben Davis, York Im- 
perial, Mammoth Black Twig, Grimes Gol- 
den and Yellow Transparent.—[Orlando 
Harrison, Worcester Co, Md. 





A New Cranberry Picker has been con- 
structed by H. O. Kruschke, a Wis grower. 
He claims the machine will pick the ber- 
ries by means of an air-blast. The current 
is to be produced by an exhaust fan, driven 
by a steam engine. The apparatus is placed 
on a car which travels over the vines. 





Swiss Chard is a beet producing leaves 
only. They are of superior quality to those 
of the ordinary beet and are excellent as 
greens. Cultivate about the same as spin- 
ach by sowing the seed in early spring in 
Grills about 1 ft apart. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95 

In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manuface 
turing Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95, 





This wagon 1s made of the best materia! 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
forgone year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
anv size and width of tire to fit any axle. 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





ic? 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries and Plums prevented ; also Grape and 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s Double 
Acting Excelsior Spraying Outfits. Bestin the 
market. Thousands in use. Catalogue, describing 
all insects injurious to fruit, mailed Free. Address 


WM.STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 


GOOD SEEDS CHEAP 


BEST on Earth. 
Only ic to 3c per pkg. 
Postpaid & all TESTED. 


lot of extra 
packets Ne. 
il orders. & 
™ I control large Plantations ¥ 
Sin many States, and Europe. 
Rare & New sorts cheap. 


Seed in bulk by bh. & bu. 

















FREE Great! Grand! 
4i_JTllustrated Big 
Catalogue. Send address, 
Also those who want SEEDS, 
R. H. SHUMWAY, = 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 











| 


Better Sure 
than Sorry 


Buy the seeds that have been sure every 
year for more than 40 years. Many seed 
buyers have been sorry they did not get 


Gregory’s Seeds 


No one was ever sorry he bought them. 

Our three guarantees 

make you sure, New 
catalogue free. 


J.J. H. Gregory &Son 























TRUE 


LIVINGSTON'S Sve SEEDS 
What 


mail you 1 pkt. each Livingston’s 
New Magnus Tomato, Living- 
10 Gts, 
ill D 
Will De. 
poke THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
Box 128, COLUMBUS, 0O. 


ston’sIdeal Cabbage,Livingston’s 
Cut In Half 


Emerald Cucumber, Livingston’s 
Tip Top Muskmelon and New 
Wonderful Lettuce and our 104 
page Seed Annual. Send us back 

RSS) Save you one half agents prices. 

aoe Most complete line nursery stock] 

y @ inthe west. Apple, cherry, plum 

19 erapes, shrubs, vines, etc. 200,000) 


the empty bags and we will ac- 
cept them at 5 cents each on 
strawberry plants, 2,000,000 seed- 


any order amounting to 50 cents 
or over. 




















Popular Favorite. 
A new variety and very early. This 
DPEWE) Peach—bratstheTHiumph, 


Perfect free stone; heavy del ‘cious, hardy, 
roductive. Tree isstrong, vigorous grower. 
lant some this season, Special prices onearly 


Orders. logue Free, Write to-da’ 
N 19 £ 








Geo. S. Josselyn 
FREpOoN?IA, N. Y. 
INTRODUCER OF 
Campbell’s Early The best Grape. 
Josselyn The best Gooseberry, 
Fay The best Currant. 


Large list of Grape Vines and Small 
Fruit Plauts. Catalogue free. 


, 





The Best Garden Soil 


*c, L. ALLEN, 





The first requisite for a good garden or 
farm is good soil; this is indispensable. 
Piarts cannot reach perfection unless the 
cunditions of growth are. favorable, Ie 
dees not follow that the ¢g9dil must be nat- 
urally rich, but plants do not live upon 
soil, they live in it, and partake of the 
fcod it contains. It therefore follows that 
if the soil does not contain the food the 
plant demands for growth and the develop- 
ment of its fruits, it must be supplied. The 
question as to the best kind of soil is an 
arbitrary one. Natural conditions must be 
accepted as we find them, but it does not 
follow that. a naturally uncongenial soil 
cannot be made to produce good crops. 

The condition of the soil is of far greater 
importance than its character, and it is 
upon the former that success largely de- 
pends. A lively loam is undoubtedly the 
best soil for a garden. Experience and 
otservation show conclusively that many 
unproductiye soils are such from lack of 
proper tillage. 

The very general opinion is that the dif- 
ference in the cost of labor to produce a 
crop is more than sufficient to pay for the 
manure used on the sandy soil, where all 
the plant food employed is at once avail- 
able. The delicate roots of the plants can 
easily penetrate the sandy soil in every 
dizection. At the same time the soil ‘s 
pressed firmly around the roots. This is 
ar important consideration, as they are so 
delicate that they will immediately perish 


if exposed to the air, as is frequently the 


case in heavy, poorly-prepared soils. 
Another important consideration is that 
a greater variety of vegetables can be 
grown on light soils than. on clay, and 
they will also be of better quality. There 
are but few plants that cannot be success- 
fully grown on light, sandy soils, while 
there are many that cannot be induced to 
rerfect their crops on heavy, wet, clay soil. 





Locating the Garden—The location 
should not be too remote from the farm- 
hcuse and should if possible be where the 
farmer passes it almost daily as he goes to 
or returns from other parts of the farm. 
I once knew an old gentleman who assert- 
ed that nothing made pigs grow like stand- 
ing by the pen and watching them. His 
idea was that the pigs saw you took an in- 
terest in them and were encouraged to do 
their best. He probably did not count the 
nubbins of corn and handfuls of apples that 
went along to amuse the pigs while he 
watched them. A garden, like the pigs, 
thrives by being noticed.—[R. S. -Hinman 
Fairfield Co, Ct. 





Root Maggots—These infest onions, tu-- 
nips, cabbage, etc. Crushing the eggs and 
maggots by hand is recommended where 
labor is cheap. Successful treatment by the 
use of carbon bisulphide has been described. 
A fairly simple method is the use of car- 
bolic emulsion, made like ordinary soap 
emulsion, with the addition of a pint of 
carbolic acid to a gallon of water, the emul- 
sion to be diluted with about 30 times of its 
bulk of water when applied. Moisten the 
ground close to the plant with the solution. 





Among Vegetables Little Grown by 
farmers and unknown to many are scoly- 
mos, with roots like a small parsnip, 
scorzonera, which resembles salsify or veg- 
etable oyster, skirret, 4 similar plant, ram- 
pion, roquette, endive, mustard and fetticus 
or corn salad, which are grown for salad 
purposes. 





Rhubarb needs to be set about 4 to 5 ft 
apart each way. The standard varieties are 
Linnaeus and Victoria. They may be 
grown from seed, but the quickest way is 
ta buy roots and transplant. 





*Trom advance sheets of C. L. Allen’s 
book entitled “Cabbage, Cauliflower and 
Allied Vegetables.” 
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THE DEFEAT OF 
CONSUMPTION 


FREE .- 
Cure for 


Lungs, 
Crip, anda 
Run-Down 
System. 





| a4 IN) 
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“Ve | 
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The Way To Health 


THESE FOUR NEW PREPA- 
RATIONS comprise a complete 
treatment and cure for Consump- 
tion and nearly all the ills of life. 
By their timely use thousands of 
apparently hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. 

The EMULSION OF COD LIVER 
OIL is needed by some, the TONIC 
by others, the EXPECTORANT by 
others, the JELLY by others still, 
and all four, or any three, or two, or 
any one, may be used singly or in 


combination, according to the ex- 
igencies of the case. Full instruc- 
tions with each set of four free 


remedies represented in this illus- 
tration. 

The remedies represent a New system of 
treatment for the cure of consumption, 
and those suffering from wasting diseases, 
(loss of flesh), weak lungs, coughs, 
sore throat, catarrh, bronchitis and 


Free 





other pulmonary troubles, or inflam- 
matory conditions of nose, throat and 
lungs. ; 

The treatment is free to every reader 
of American Agriculturist. You have only 
to write to obtain it. 

By the New system devised by Dr. T. A. 
SLOCUM, the great specialist in pulmonary 
and kindred diseases, the needs of the sick 
are supplied by the FOUR distinct remedies 
constituting his Special Treatment known 
as the Slocum System. 

Whatever your disease One or more of 
these four remedies will be of wonderful 
benefit and will cure you. 

According to the needs of your case, fully 
explained in the treatise given free with the 
free remedies. 

The ailments of women and delicate chil- 
dren are speedily relieved. 

The four remedies form a bulwark of 
strength against disease in whatever shape 
it may attack you. 


Trial 


To obtain these four FREE preparations that have never yet failed to cure, all you have 


to do is to write 


Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 98 Pine St., New York, 


giving full address. 


The four free pee ae will then be sent you at once, direct from iran A 
tories, with full instructions for use in any case. 





SPECIAL NOTE—The Slocum System of Treatment for the Cure of 
Consumption is medicine reduced to an exact science by the world’s fore- 





most specialist, and our readers are urged to take advantage of Dr. 
Slocum’s generous offer. When writing the Doctor, please tell him you 
read this in American Agriculturist. 
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Dollar Onions in the Country. 





The steadily hardening tendency in on- 
ions has resulted in prices at the opening 
of Mar materfally higher than usual at this 
time of year and a marked advance over 
mid-winter quotations. The healthy con- 
sumptive demand throughout the _ entire 
season has served to whittle stocks down 
to a small point, the movement in this direc- 
tion fully confirming American Agricultur- 
ist’s final crop report, published Sept 15. In 
this we placed the total crop for ’00, 1,200,- 


000 bu smaller than the preceding year, 
and pointed out that many farmers in a 
position to store advantageously would 


hold for later markets instead of accept- 
ing city prices then offered around 40@70c 
p bu. Following the advance in Jan to 
75@90c in leading producing sections of N 
E, O, N Y and further west, present prices 
to farmers, according to returns just made 
to us, are largely around $1 p bu‘for red 
and yellow stock, not infrequently $1.10, 
with white onions on Long Island sound 
usual sharp premium. 

In Orange Co, N Y, onions mostly market- 
ed, while fair quantities still remain in 
Wayne, Onondaga and Madison, but mov- 
ing at 85c@$1 p bu, compared with quota- 
tions around 70@75c in Jan. In the heavy 
onion sections of .O, stocks are moving 
rapidly at 85c@$1.10 p bu, against 70@85c 
twu months ago; Lorain Co has some red 
and yellow onions, Hardin moderate stocks, 
Wayne fair quantities. 

Western onion sections, including Mich, 
Ill and Ind, apparently have very few 
onions in first hands, prices 90c@$1 p bu to 
farmers. Taking the season throughout, 
onions have kept well if properly stored in 
the fall, and the crop year is closing in a 
generally satisfactory manner. Good prices 
this spring will probably mean a liberal 
acreage for the next crop. In April of 
last year onions sold at 70@85c p bu in N 
Y city, two years ago 80c@$1.20 and in ’96 
as low as 40@60c. 

Bermuda onions will soon reach American 
markets, distribution largely from N Y city, 
and will continue to come until July 1, 
heaviest movement being during Apr, May 


and June. Trade estimates vary as to pres- 
ent acreage and yield in Bermuda. Total 
shipments last year were 327,000 crates. 


The crop will be two to three weeks later 
than usual, and N Y dealers do not antici- 
pate arrivals of consequence before Apr 1. 
This should prove of direct benefit to the 
market for domestic onions. 


$$$ 


Argentine Wool Stagnation—Dec 
brought no relief to the Argentine wool 
trade. The market continues flat, with al- 
most nothing doing and price quotations 
merely nominal. The movement from the 
ranches to the points of public accumula- 
tion of the new clip is very slow, but with 
no exports, stocks continuc to accumulate. 
In the central warehouses at Buenos Ayres 
there are now stored above 35,000,000 Ibs, 
mainly old wool, and storage room for the 
new clip when it finally begins to move is 
a serious problem. Cross wool is quoted 
nominally at 9%c per Ib gold against 16c 
at this date last year. So great is the glut 
of stocks here that the management of the 
central produce market (the wool market) 
has announced that no more shipments will 
be received after Jan 1 until some of the 
present stock is moved out.—[B. W. S. 

American Jam in England—An _ enor- 
mous consumer of preserved fruits, jams 
and cherries, England produces largely and 
also imports considerable quantities. En- 
terprising manufacturers in this country 
are endeavoring to compete with Scotch 
anc English manufacturers in this trade. 
English buyers demand a prime article and 
will use large quantities of American jams 
if satisfactory in quality and price. Jam 
or marmalade is found on nearly every 
Fnglish breakfast table and in almost ev- 
ery dessert at lunch and dinner preserved 
f-vit is a chief constituent. In Liverpool 


favorable attention is being accorded “jam 





COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


bricks” prepared in Cal. A noted London 
firm recently bought 58 tons of apricot pulp 
in Cal. ; 





Co-operation Among Growers—The sec of 
the natl tomato growers’ assn, Frank Frier 
of Madisonville, O, asks correspondence 
from officers of like assns engaged in grow- 
ing tomatoes for canning purposes. ‘‘While 
our organization has not accomplished all 
desired,” he says, “it has been instrumen- 


tal in securing better prices from subur- 
ban canneries. The larger establishments 
are compelled to resort to advertising in 


country papers in order to get their sup- 
plies; this in turn has forced the country 
packer to advance the price to farmers. 
Growers desiring copy of our constitution 
and by-laws may have same by applying.” 


Bermuda Potatoes—According to trade 
estimates, the area given over to potatoes 
in Bermuda this year is considerably larger 
than last year. P. W. Holden, a promi- 
nent N Y dealer in Bermuda stock, who 
has recently returned from there, advises 
American Agriculturist as follows: Owing 
to high winds and heavy rains in Feb, the 
early Garnet crop of potatoes in Bermuda 
is practically ruined. But if the weather 
changes for the better, the late Garnet crop 
will be all right. Shipments of this will 
not begin until first week in April at the 
earliest, or about three weeks later than 
last year. 





Big Shipments of Fruit—From Sept 1, ’00, 
to Jan 22, ‘01, 1202 cars of fruit were sent 
from Albion station, Orleans Co, N Y. 


The Poultry Yard. 


Farming for Eggs. 








[This account of the methods employed by 
the poultry specialists of southeastern 
Rkode Island is given by D. Myron Greene, 
who has spent several years in that section.] 

The houses need not be costly, but they 
must be dry, warm and well ventilated. A 
convenient size is from 8x10 to 10x12 ft. 
These houses may be placed in a large field 
about 50 yds apart and not over 35 hens 
should be in a house. The houses should 
always be kept clean, and lice never allowed 
to become numerous. Care should be taken 
that the soil is not too wet. Houses should 
be frequently moved and the land plowed 
and seeded every other year. This is not 
only a benefit to the soil, but to the poul- 
try. Sometimes incubators are used for 
hatching here, but of 25,000 chickens hatched 
annually perhaps 1000 are hatched by in- 
cubators, the rest in the old-fashioned vay. 

Growers say that the way they feed and 
take care of their hens leaves only two al- 
ternatives; either lay, or die, and they 
chcose the former. The boiler and boiler 
house are essential preliminaries of the 
farmer poultryman’s outfit. From the in- 
fant chicken to the mature hen, the food 
must be cooked, Chickens just hatched 
will not need much food for the first day or 
two, and even for the first week they need 
to receive delicate treatment. A food which 
has been successful is composed of cracker 
crumbs and hard-boiled eggs, with a little 
milk, while others use wheat bread soft- 
ened with milk. 

For the first month the chicks should 
be fed at least four times a day; early in 
the morning, at 10 a m, at 2 p m and just 
before dark, being a convenient arrange- 
ment. After the first week the chickens 
may receive for their morning food the 
same as the larger poultry, although some 
even then abstain from giving them meat 
scraps. For the afternoon feed, give wheat 
or cracked corn which has been swelled. 

The food for the matured hens consists 
of meal and shorts, about twice as much 
of the former as of the latter, and some 
meat scraps, from 1 to 2 qts to 100 fowls. 
These three elements should be mixed the 
night before being used. To this mixture 
other ingredients may be added, such as 








In the win- 


wheat, cracked corn and oats. 
ter vegetables, such as carrots, turnips, 
onions or potatoes, should be cooked with 
this soft feed, several times a week. Some- 
times a small quantity of clover hay is 
mixed in. 

Milk is a valuable food for hens, and 
if the food is cooked with the skimmilk, 
profitable results will be sure to follow. 
If more milk were fed to poultry instead 
of to the hogs, the farm income would be 
larger. Even sour milk, scalded until it 
becomes curd, is valuable. 

If a small amount of charcoal be pow- 
dered and cooked with the food once a 
week, it will keep the fowls in a healthy 
condition. Care should be taken not to put 
in too much charcoal, since it would make 
the food black and probably would not be 
touched. Occasionally a very little salt 
and pepper should be added. 

The afternoon food need not be cooked, 
and may be of corn or oats. The hens 
should never be allowed to go without 
shells. If thé poultry dealer does not live 
near the shore, he may purchase ground 
oyster shells at a small cost. Be sure, also, 
to have plenty of gravel for the fowls to 
pick over. Poultry does better near’ the 
ocean, since there is less snow in the win- 
ter and it is cooler in the summer. Then, 
too, the salt air seems to have a bracing 
effect. 





—— 


A Hawk Trap. 


T. Cc. K., TENNESSEE. 





In this part of the country I find in use 
an ingenious and very effective hawk trap. 
It consists of an ordinary steel trap, not 
too large, mounted on the top of a com- 
mon fence rail or a long pole, set firmly 
in the ground. It is best located on some 
moderately high point in the middle of a 
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A GOOD HAWK TRAP, 


wide field, where there are no trees or other 
objects upon which a bird may light. No 
bait is needed. The trap is simply opened 
on top of the pole, where the bird sets it off 
and is caught in the act of alighting, a. Of, 
course the trap must be firmly secured to 
the pole. The device is based on the prin- 
ciple that birds of prey habitually light on 
prominent objects in large open _ spaces, 
where they will have a good outlook for 
game. A trap well placed will, during one 
season, catch all the hawks within a ra- 
dius of several miles. Owls and other large 
birds are also frequently found in the trap. 
The longer and the more substantial the 
pole, the better it is. 





Selling Eggs by Weight is fairest to 
both buyer and producer. Eggs vary all 
the way from 1% to 2% oz each, so that 
with small eggs the consumer is cheated 
who buys by the dozen, and with the large 
a the producer does not receive full 
value: 









Force the Fowls Rapidly. 


ANNIE L, ROGERS, MASSACHUSETTS, 





Rarely if ever does a large flock of hens 
pay as well as do several small ones. I 
have tried this many times, letting all my 
fowls run together for convenience in car- 
ing for them during the busy months, but 
it is always at a loss. The hens do not 
lay as well, the pullets will not begin lay- 
ing as early, the cockerels neither grow 
nor fatten as well, while the growth in the 
late hatched pullets is barely discernible. 
If possible put the old birds in one pen, 
the early pullets in another, cockerels by 
themselves, and the small pullets separate. 
You can thus feed each pen according to 
its needs. Force the pullets that are nearly 
ready to lay, and the old hens as well, by 
plenty of animal food, condition powder, 
milk and green food. 

The young pullets need all the food they 
will eat; good nourishing stuff that will 
hurry their growth. The cockerels for mar- 
ket must be fed with a fine disregard of 
expense, or they will cost more than you 
get for them in the end. Fatten, and get 
them off your hands as soon as possible, 
that you may have the room for layers. 
Give all the mash they will eat twice a 
day, with cracked corn for the other meal. 
If skimmilk can be had, give all they will 
drink. The finest poultry raised in this 
vicinity the past season, and the most 
speedily grown, was reared largely on 
creamery milk. If a hen is not an egg- 
machine, she is not profitable. Having 
started, as all should, with a good laying 
breed and good laying stock from this 
breed, *feed from shell to shell with this 
idea, 





A Profitable Old Hen—I am in the mon- 
ey-in-poultry contest and shall carry it 
through. My poultry has been reasonably 
healthy and I have had good luck with 
young chickens. The egg record is small, 
compared with the number ofeshens kept, 
but I did not feed them very much through 
the summer. I am keeping a hen and a 
pullet record. The hen is a Black Ham- 
burg and the pullet is Barred Plymouth 
Rock, Hamburg cross, she having hatched 
from the Black Hamburg’s egg. The Ham- 
burg is five years or more old. The pul- 
let began laying when about six months 
old and laid well all last winter. I sup- 
pose she has laid nearly 200 eggs, as she 
began four months before the contest 
opened and laid 94 the first eight months 
of contest. The hen, Winkey, laid 106 for 
the first nine months, which I think is 
good for a five-year-old. I feed corn, oats, 
screenings and bran. The young chickens 
were raised nearly altogether on screen- 
ings. For the first nine months of the con- 
test I received from poultry and eggs in 
April, $6.41, May 7.73, June 4.95, July 4.54, 
Aug 5.60, Sept 7.61, Oct 3.67, Nov 2.24 and 
Dec 4.88, while the value of young poul- 
try on hand was 10.50, making the total re- 
ceipts $47.63. It cost $33.26 for feed, leav- 
ing a profit of $24.87.—[O. H. C. Rodgers, 
Knox Co; Tenn. 





The Money-in-Poultry Contest, being 
conducted by the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, is rapidly drawing to a close. In 
tact, some contesants who began their rec- 
ords Mar 1, ’00, have closed their year, but 
the majority of records will close Apr 1. All 
record books, photographs, etc, should be 
sent, postpaid, to the nearest office. Before 
mailing, it would be well for each contest- 
ant to read carefully the rules, suggestions 
and prize list, and make the entry and 
record as complete as possible. Be partic- 
ular to specify what special prizes are com- 
peted for. 


Value of Time—A. L. R. and others: In 
Placing a value on one’s time in caring for 
fowls in the money-in-poultry contest, or- 
dinary day’s wages should be the basis, or 
whatever wages it costs to employ hired 
help. From 10 to 15c per hour would be a 
liberal allowance. 
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Interest in tea culture in southern lati- 
tudes is somewhat intermittent, yet the 
department of agriculture seems to believe 
its practicability a fair proposition. Last 
year’s crop in Dr Shepherd’s gardens at 
Pinehurst, S$ C, was a little larger than that 
of 1899 and is said to have been sold at a 
price that netted a tangible profit. The 
cost of labor in harvesting is a chief item 
in its production, but this is perhaps not 
insurmountable. Secretary Wilson is send- 
ing out a large number of tea plants to the 
experiment stations in the gulf states and 
the results of efforts there may do some- 
thing to prove the position of supporters 
of tea-growing in the United States. We 
are not over sanguine that this will ever 
become a fixed fact so long as the labor 
problem is so prominent. But it is worth 
trying, as we import annually 80 to 100 mil- 
lion pounds tea, 


The states in which the San Jose scale, 
yellows and othef insects and diseases of a 
dangerous nature have been most success- 
fully handled, are those where compulsory 
fumigaiion or other treatment is practiced, 
backed by state law and funds sufficient 
to carry out its provisions. Compulsory 
fumigation does not necessarily mean that 
every nurseryman and fruit grower must 
subject his trees to the hydrocyanic acid 
gas treatment irrespective of conditions, but 
that they should be compelled to submit 
their trees to the gas or other treatment 
if, in the judgment of the inspectors, it is 
necessary. Of course it requires expert 
krowledge on the part of the officer, also 
tact and good judgment in dealing with 
men, to secure for such a policy the unt- 
versal co-operation on which depends its 


EDITORIAL 


largest success. This is not a job for po- 
litical upstarts or “offensive partisans,” but 
properly carried out by well-qualified per- 
sons will redound to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 


——— 


Danger Ahead. 





The United States started in to free Cuba, 
The job was done “with neatness and dis- 
patch.” The Cubans are perfecting a gov- 
ernment of their own, only to have the 
United States assume a written and per- 
haps offensive protectarate or dictatorship 
over it. As to the immorality of this action 
by the United States, after its lofty pro- 
testations, this is not the place to speak, 
further than to say that congress has thus 
altered the whole policy of this govern- 
ment practically without debate. 

This sudden action is the first step to- 
ward free trade with Cuba. The next step 
will be an attempted reduction (at the 
next session of congress in December) of 25 
to 50% in duties on Cuban products import- 
ed into the United States. The third and 
last step will be annexation, forcible if 
need be. 

The second step may be taken within a 
twelve month. In anticipation thereof 
sugar trust shares have already advanced 
$25, and if this policy succeeds, will treble 
in value. But reduced duties on tropical 
products will close up every cigar factory 
and every leaf tobacco farm in the United 
States. It will annihilate the domestic beet 
sugar industry that otherwise promises 
milfions to our domestic farmers. It will 
encourage disastrous competition with the 
fruit, vegetable and trucking industries of 
a continent. Rice and even cotton will be 
affected. 

Our deliberate judgment is that no great- 
er danger ever confronted domestic agri- 
culture and labor than the policy toward 
the tropics now unhappily inaugurated. 
The American farmer will not submit to it. 

The open winter up to the past month 
may not have been the best thing for 
farmers. Long continued freezing weath- 
er may be necessary in making available 
plant food locked up in the soil. Low tem- 
peratures may be necessary to the destruc- 
tion of insect pests and the subjugation of 
some of the germ diseases. But, however 
that may be, the mild autumn and early 
winter free from cold storms, enabled prog- 
ressive farmers to push their work so rap- 
idly that the majority of them everywhere 
are in better condition than ever before, An 
unusually large amount of fall plowing was 
done, farm buildings were put in excellent 
condition, fences repaired, tile laid, orchards 
trimmed, etc. The threatened scarcity of 
feed in some sections has not proved as 
great a hardship as was expected, for stock 
got their living on the ranges until very 
late. Prices have been fairly good for grain 
and for live stock. If the spring is normal, 
farmers will start the season of 1901 under 
very favorable conditions. 


ie 


Uniform laws for the inspection of stock 
feeds and plant fertilizers, as well as hu- 
man foods, are greatly needed. At present 
the laws in various states differ widely, and 
while their intent is good, they are so con- 
fusing and compliance with them involves 
so much trouble and expense as to some- 
times interfere with the interests of both 
producers: and consumers of these articles. 
This matter is being carefully considered 
by the New England states, and it is proba- 
ble that in a year or two all these states 
will have one uniform law pertaining to the 
inspection of stock feeds. The bill to reg- 
ulate the manufacture and sale of mixed 
feed stuffs, introduced by Mr Mason on Dec 
14, but failing to pass during session of 
congress which closed last Monday, is 
an instance of how not to doit. It im- 
poses an internal revenue tax of 6c per 
100 Ibs on all mixed feeds, besides manu- 
facturers’ tax of $48 per annum. The bill 
is not only inexplicit, but is a scheme to 
impose taxes instead of to compel stock 


feeds to be sold on a guaranteed analysis. 
Under this bill, corn meal could be mixed 
with oats, and the mixture sold as ground 
oats, or oat hulls could be mixed with 
ground oats and sold as pure ground oats, 
The enforcement of any such proposition 
would discourage the utilization of hitherto 
waste products for stock feeding purposes, 
and is therefore against the agricultural 
interests of the whole country. Perhaps 
the best way of getting at the desired uni- 
formity in laws for the inspection of fer- 


. tilizers and stock feeds, would be for con- 


gress to appoint a special committee to in- 
vestigate the subject. Such a body, co-op- 
erating with a similar committee in each 
of the states where such laws are impor- 
tant, could work out a system that would 
be simple, effective and economical, and 
one that would commend itself not only 
to congress but to state legislators. It 
is a question whether co-operative effort 
in securing uniformity of state laws on 
these subjects will not be more productive 
of immediate practical results than action 
by congress. 





The preparation of the Contestants’ Man- 
ual in our sugar beet growers’ competition 
is going forward. It is a matter that has 
to be very carefully worked out, and every 
detail so adjusted as to involve the least 
possible bother to contestants. The com- 
pletion of the prize list is also being hur- 
ried as rapidly as possible, as it must be 
given in full in the book. When the man- 
ual is ready for distribution, due notice 
will be given in our columns, and the book 
will then be forwarded by post prepaid to 
all whose applications have been received 
or may then come in. To enter the con- 
test, it is simply necessary to obtain this 
manual, which will contain the premium 
list in full, blanks for reports, and all pos- 
sible information. The price of the manual 
is 50c, or it will be furnished free to any 
one who remits $1 for a year’s subscription 
to American Agriculturist, either as a re- 
newal or aS a new subscriber. 


The recent failure of a Massachusetts 
bank, precipitated by a defaulting Official, 
has brought utter ruin to some of the stock- 
holders, who are assessed to make good 
the deficiency. The many defalcations 
which have occurred of late throughout the 
ecuntry point to a serious defect in the 


system of bank examinations, as well 
as to carelessness and indifference 
on the part of bank directors, Man 
is weak, 2nd where thousands of dol- 


lars are handled daily, the temptation to 
take some of the money sometimes becomes 
irresistible. If the plan adopted by a 
Maryland bank of having the books exam- 
ined twice yearly by three experts, at a 
time unknown to the clerks, was adopted 
by every bank, there would be less failures 
and defalcations. 





Marked Weakness in Eggs may be ex- 
pected from this time forward. Early March 
always brings increased shipments of fresh 
eggs from the middle south to the north- 
ern markets. The present is no exception 
and this coupled with the efforts of hold- 
ers of stored lots to unload means liberal 


supplies. As for Mar and Apr 
prices for eggs going into cold 
storage, it is too early to know 
definitely. It has been rumored that a N 


Y concern offers 14c for western Apr pack- 
ed eggs delivered in N Y, hinting at the 
possibility of higher country prices than 
usual this spring. 


Bee Keeping in Cuba and the West In- 
dies has many disadvantages. The most 
successful beekeepers keep the hives un- 
der cover of a roof. If the hives are ex- 
posed, the heat of the sun will melt the 
foundation and it is impossible to get 
around them much of the time during the 
rainy season on account of the mud. On 
account of malaria it is not possible to keep 
the hives shaded by putting them in a4 
grove 


‘ 


NEW YORK. 


Lexington, Greene Co, March 6—Springs 


and wells as dry as last summer. The co- 
Operative creamery has put in a curd ma- 
chine and is ready for business. Frank 
Pettit has a new up-to-date hen house and 
has it stocked with White Wyandots and 
White Leghorns. Hay is selling for $15 per 
ton at the barn. Amos Jones will occupy 
the B. O’Hara farm this year. 


Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, March 5— 
Lewis C.Woodward recently lost a fine large 
barn by fire, together with 30 tons of hay, 
three horses, six head of cattle, farm tools, 
ete. Free rural delivery has been tried in 
this town about six months, and it is the 
best thing our government has ever done 
for the farmers. Snow is very deep, from 
two to four feet in the roads. Hay is scarce 
at $10 to 12 at the barn and 14 to 15 deliv- 
ered. Choice cows bring eat auction about 
80. The low price is caused by scarcity of 
hay. Eggs and butter 20c. 


Greenwich, Washington Co, March 6— 
The weather has been extremely cold and 
the frost found its way into some cellars, 
freezing potatoes and apples. Potatoes are 
moving slowly at $1.12% per bbl. Hay and 
straw arein good demand. John McArthur, 
a lifelong and respected farmer of this lo- 
cality, died Feb 20. He leaves a widow and 
one son, Nearly all farmers have their 
help hired for the coming season; wages 
are about $20 per month. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, March 5— 
D. D. Hurd has received a carload of west- 
ern horses. They are from la and are a 
good lot. A. J. Hurd has bought a wood 
lot near Cambridge. He is getting out some 
very fine white oak timber. There are few 
changes on farms this year. Frank Riley 
has bought the T. Burgess farm of near- 
ly 200 acres for $6000. 

Cuba, Allegany Co, March 6—Last month 
was cold with snow two feet deep and badly 
drifted. Stock wintering well. Butter 25c, 
cheese lic, eggs 18c. Water for stock scarce 
on account of long continued cold weather. 
Apples 50c per bu, potatoes 40c, hay 12. 
Taxes high. Dairymen who are successful 
use only thoroughbred sires in their herds, 
{L. D. 8. 

Dansville, Steuben Co, Mar 4—Roads in 


bad shape for hauling loads. Potatoes 
moving slowly at 38 to 40c, wheat 70c, oats 
30c, rye 55c, corn 50c, beans $1.60 to 2, hay 
15 to 18, butter 18c, eggs 18c. Feed very 
scarce. Meadow and winter grain well pro- 
tected by snow. Celery raising is making 
a large demand for help. 


Apalachin, Tioga Co, Mar 6—Dan Toby 
has bought the 50-acre farm owned by 
George Brown. Stock is wintering well and 
prices for the same at recent sales ranged 
from $20 to 40 per head, sheep 2.80 to 3.25, 
corn 45c, buckwheat 50c, potatoes 40 to 50c, 
hay 15 at barn, rye straw 12. 


Medway, Greene Co, Mar 5—Fields have 
been bare most of the winter and winter 
grain shows it. Wells and springs are low 
and many are hauling water from the river 
by the barrel. Stock is wintering well, but 
many are short of hay, some having to buy. 
It is worth $12 to 18 per ton. Stock sells 
low at the auctions. A few farms selling 
very low, 15 to 25 per acre. The people of 
this town have just organized a general 
protection. society to guard against 
thieving. 

Le Roy, Genesee Co, Mar 4—Roads are 
mearly impassable because of snow and 
pitch holes. A few logs are going to mill, 
but nearly everything is at a standstill. 
Some are trimming apple trees and cutting 
wood. Stock is looking well, but farmers 
have to go carefully with feed. Those who 
sowed late corn for feed find it comes in 
handy to help out. 


Troupsburg, Steuben Co, March 6—The 
dry weather the past season did consider- 
able damage to meadows in this vicinity. 
The maple groves are being cut in this sec- 
tion because they were so much damaged 
by the forest worms the past two years. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, March 6— 


Mr .Van Norden has a fine Berkshire sow 
that gave birth to a litter of nine pigs Feb 
27. He also has a large boar from the cele- 
brated Hood farm. James Wilson also has 
a very fine Berkshire sow with a litter of 
pigs. Eggs have been very scarce since the 
(holidays, but now are getting quite plenty ] 








at 20c per doz. There has been much sick- 
ness. Much severe weather this winter, 
with considerable snow and high winds, but 
very little rain. Many wells are dry and 
streams very low. Corn meal is $1.15 per 
100 lbs, oats 1 per bag, bran 18 to 20 per ton. 
Apples rot badly and are generally market- 
ed. Potatoes are also mostly sold at 75 to 
80c per bu. 

Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, March 6— 
The storms of Feb were severe and roads 
were blocked with immense drifts with the 
usual result; frightful pitch holes. The ad- 
vocates of good roads need something more 
than -broken stdéne to remedy this. Wire 
fences, and where roads cut through hills, 
a system of windbreaks seem the proper 
remedy. Feed is likely to be fed closely 
and cows are thin. Hay $14 to 15 per ton, 


Walton, Delaware Co, March 4—Super- 
visor H. S. Sewell of this town, who was 
recently re-elected by a majority of 299, is 
missing, and it is understood that the town 
board has found a shortage in his accounts 
of about $11,000, 2000 in town funds and 9000 
in funds for railroad bonds. He has been 
supervisor since ’93 and two years ago when 
his accounts were investigated because of 
rumors of a shortage, he was found to have 
the amount of town money on hand, 


Port Byron, Cayuga Co, March 5—A. H. 


Staley of Mexico, representing American 
Agriculturist, is looking after its interests 
in this section. Country roads are in an 
almost impassable condition, owing to the 
huge snow drifts. Stock is looking fairly 
well, but fodder is getting scarce. Hay is 
selling in local markets at $15 to 16 per ton, 
potatoes 45c, eggs 22c. There are six rural 
delivery routes out from Auburn. People 
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in the country are very much pleased, and 
are taking more papers and doing. more 
corresponding in consequence. Growers of 
sugar beets in this section were, as a gen- 
eral thing, well pleased with the result of 
the crop. There will probably be an in- 
creased acreage the coming season. Some 
growers claim that the tops fed to stock 
will half pay the cost of raising the crop. 
Farmers are filling their ice houses and se- 
curing their supply of summer wood. There 
is a large amount of stove and four-foot 
wood being cut and sold in Auburn. 


North Norwich, Chenango Co, March 5— 


Henry Cook, one of the largest poultrymen 
of this section, has recently added a large 
incubator and three large brooders to his 
plant. The milk shipping sta located at 
this place, which was leased by Sage & C¢ 
for the past few years, has been leased 
to the Standard dairy co of New York. 
Farmers are expecting better prices. ' 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, March 5—Last 


month was a very wintry month, with’ 
heavy winds and snow which drifted roads 
badly. Most of the changes in tenants and’ 
farm laborers are made at the beginning 
of this month and the usual number have 
changed places. Wages of farm help do 
not vary much from last year. A slight’ 
increase is noted in month help. Stock ‘of 
all kinds in fair to fine condition. Farm 
stock, implements and produce bring fair 
prices; cows $30 to 45, horses % to 140. A 
telephone company is putting up poles and 
preparing to give telephone facilities to. 
townsmen and individuals at a very reason- 
able rate. Apples bring at retail 80c per bu, 
potatoes 60c, eggs 16c, butter 20 to 25c, corn 
50c. Stock is being fed more grain and less’ 
hay than in any previous year. Farmers 
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All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 
and wear longer—by the useof ~~ ; : 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered, Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 


SS 





Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 











TRACELESS HARNESS 
B AKER’S (LATEST AND BEST) 


Write for circulars and prices 


&. F. BAKER & co., Burnt tHilis, N.Y. 
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LAND ROLLER 7 [2% 







Get catalogue.of 1, 2,3 & 4 Horse 
Tread Powers, Sweep u 
Powers, Grain Separa- 
tors, Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Grind- 
ing Mill, Potato and SS 
Corn Planters, Cultivators, ’ : + 
Engines, 3to % horse, mounted orstationary, etc. 
THE MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 
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Y COoPrhices 
Planter 


Darable, 
Accurate, 
Efficient. 








Asinglerowcorn planter, made with or without 

fertilizer attachment. Has either double orcencave 
single wheel. Has 4rings or crepe 

ny } oer = feed as by link c bel: 
‘or corn, 

from 24 10 38 inches pose Se 

tachinent drills 20 to 525 Ibs fertilizer per acre. Ground wheel in 
fron’ be raised or lowered for deep or shallow planting 
Extra rings can be lied for dropping or drilling peas, beans, 
ensilage cH “c rite for Catalogue E 


HENC DROMGOLD, York, Pa. 





















WE L DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
@perate them easily, Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 














Paint Without Oil, 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed To 
Every One Who Writes. 


4. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
ka of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 





The Discoverer of Powdrpaint. 


Powdrpaint. It comes to the farmer a dry pow- 
der and a)! that is required is cold water to make 
a paint weather proof, fire proof and as durable as 
oil paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone 
brick and plaster, spreads and looks like oll paint 
and-costs about one-fourth what the farmer has 
heretofore had to pay. for paint. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, C., North St., Adams 
Y., and he will send you a free trial of his new a 
covery, also eolor card and full information show- 
ing how you Can save a good many rite 
to-day. 


N. 
is- 
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at South Edmeston are -building a fine 
cheese and butter factory and have a large 
ice supply. Farmers are stocking up with 
fertilizers for spring use and an increased 
consumption is noticeable. More acreage 
will be utilized for corn, oats, potatoes and 
ensilage than usual. The rural mail has 
gone into effect with one route of 24 miles. 
All classes of industries are in a healthy 
condition and prosperous times are fairly 
assured. 

Le Ray, Jefferson Co, March 4—Hay is in 
good demand; a large per cent is being 
sold loose. Henry Reed has bought some 
fine lambs. M. J. Matty, who has been 
employed by F. D. Hall of Black River as 
traveling salesman, has given up his po- 
sition and will assist his father on his farm 
the coming season. Byron Allen of Evans 
Mills is selling some fine onions at $1 per 
bu. Many farms are changing hands. Hen- 
ry Kissel will soon move to the Charles 
Hart farm; John Dorr is to work the 
Philip Stienhilber farm; Clarence Lobdill 
will work the Weichard farm. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, March 4—E. L. 
Post has sold his farm of 130 acres to John 
Shove of New York. Dan Washburn, who 
has had the management of the Mrs M. 
A. Tabor farm for the past six years, has 
leased the Akindale farm and will take 
possession April 1. This farm consists of 
600 acres of good land and keeps from 125 
to 160 cows, besides horses necessary for 
the farm work. Mr Washburn will engage 
largely in the milk business. J. B. Dutcher 
& Son, who last. autumn stocked one of 
their farms with Holstein cows, find them 
more profitable than the grade Jersey and 
Ayrshire. Scarcity of water in wells, 
springs and cisterns is felt. The recent 
cold wave, accompanied by high winds 
and storm, caused a marked falling off in 
the supply of milk, although prices are now 
% to %c lower than in Dec and Jan. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co, March 6— 


Charles E. Price will rebuild and stock 
his greenhouses in time for spring 
thade. One of the landmarks of 
Smithtown is the Hubbs farm, with its 
house built in 1776 and its trees two centu- 
ries old. It is now owned by R. W. Barnes 
of New York. Three times it has been 
broken into by thieves and recently two 
were caught by the constable, David Hahn, 
as they were driving off with a cartload of 
valuable books and other things. They are 
in Riverhead jail awaiting trial for house- 
breaking and burglary. A. G. Silliman is 
doing well with hig newly established milk 
reute. His milk is sold at 5c the year 
around. No plowing begun here yet, as the 
ground is not thawed sufficiently. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Elk, Gloucester Co, March 6—Stock is 
wintering well and commands paying prices. 
Pigs are scarce and high. Roads are good, 
but since farmers have quit using marl 
from the pits they have little carting to 
do in the winter time. There has been lit- 
tle fall or winter plowing. There will be 
much changing among tenants this spring. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, March 4— 


Weather cold and dry; 12 in frost in ground. 
Cisterns dry and many carting water for 
stock. Mills depending on water for power 
running on short time. Grain and grass 
fields bare and gray. Stock looking well. 
Horses are in good demand and sell in car- 
load lots so as to average $150 to 160. Hens 
laying well. Milk at wholesale 3c per qt, 
calves 7c, pork-6% to 7c. Peach buds all 
right as yet. 

Bevans, Sussex Co, March 4—Farmers are 
taking more interest in poultry, giving 
them better care and receiving larger profits 
as a result. Some are keeping as high as 500 
hens and still have large farms to look 
after. Some use the incubator and brooder 
for raising young chicks and are very suc- 
cessful. Sheep raising is getting to be quite 
an industry, taking the place of dairying to 
quite an extent in this locality. Pork has 
brought an exceptionally good price the 
past few months and has found a ready sale. 
Where butter is made hogs can be kept at 
a profit. The Delaware river ts frogen cver 
and ice has not gone out this winter as it 
generally does. With high water there ts 
a chance for it to do much damage. The 
3 





water is so low that,it is impossible for 
some of the gristmills to grind. Farmers 
are getting up wood. Roads are rather 
rough at present, caused by big snowdrifts. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, March 4— 


Spring finds over 2 ft of frost in ground. 
Only two or three light snows during the 
winter, and very little rain. Feb was a 
ecld, windy month. The earth is as dry as 
powder on top, and roads as dusty as in 
summer. Farmers are now buying their 
seed potatoes, as in this section they go 
in ground us soon as frost is out and soil 
is dry enough for working. Potatoes 60 to 
“%e per bu, wheat 73 to 7ic, corn at public 
sales 50c, hay $15 to 17 per ton, eggs 19c 
per doz. 


MARYLAND. 


Cumberland Co—This county is not what 


may be called a farming country, but is 
made up of a great deal of rough land. It 
is situated at the foot of the Allegany 
mountains; indeed the western part is in 
the mountains, consequently the county is 
divided into mountain district, ridge dis- 
trict and valleys.” This gives a different cli- 
mate and different formations for each. 
This makes a vast difference in conditions. 
The winter in the ridge district and val- 
leys was free from snow, but cald so that 
winter grain does not look well, but up in 
the mountains there is plenty of snow. There 
is some very good farm land in this county, 
but very little good farming.- There are 
good home markets for everything that can 
be grown on the farm. What the county 





needs is good farmers to come in; there is _ 
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crop was a failure financially on account of 


the low prices. Milch cows scarce and 


high, beeves also very high and scarce. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Vicksburg, Union Co, March 5—The oak 
timber tracts on the Kauffman and Dreis- 
bach farms have been cut and sawed into 
ties; very little timber is left in this val- 
ley. The Pawling farm in Kelly township 
was bid to $85 an acre at publie sale, but 
not sold at that price. Sales of farm stock 
will be held every day this month, and three 
sales the same day will occur several times. 
Samuel Schrack is delivering his first let- 
tuce to Mifflinburg from his hothouse, and 
his experiment in this line will be a financial 
success. John Everitt shipped a load of 
fresh cows and one of beef cattle to Flour- 
town Feb 25. Cows sell at $20 to 45. The 
snow last month protected wheat fields. 


Columbia Co—The first county institute 
was held at Mainville, Jan 28-29, with large 
attendance from beginning to end and much 
interest manifested by farmers. The sec- 
ond meeting was at Bloomsburg, Jan 30-31. 
The first day was stormy and the attend- 
ance not large; the second day was a 
grand rally. Among the speakers present 
were Deputy Sec Martin, ex-Sec Thomas J. 
Edge, Commissioner of Forestry Dr Roth- 
reck, Prof Heiges, C. D. Northrup and 
Frank Simpson. The addresses of these 
gentlemen provoked lively discussion. The 
last meeting was held at Rohrsburg, Feb 1. 
The largest church in town was secured, 
but it was entirely too small to accom- 
modate the crowd. Farmers are looking 











CANVAS-COVERED COLD FRAME FOR FORCING LETTUCE 


money for such. Good farmers can make 
money, men understanding general farm- 
ing, the growing of vegetables, dairying, 
chicken raising, as well as growing grain 
and raising cattle.—[F. Perry. 


Fruit Men Anxious—Fruit growers of 
Kent Co are anxiously awaiting the final 
result of the injury to fruit trees by last 
summer’s hail storms. From the tip of the 
fruit spurs to the base of the limbs the 
bark is bruised and cut through to the 
wood. The slits range from a full inch in 
length to mere black punctures. These 
conditions are confined to the side of the 
limbs exposed-to the direct pelting of the 
hail. Apples, pears, peaches and all fruit 
trees are similarly mutilated, and if appear- 
ances indicate anything the general vigor 
and healthful condition of the trees must 
be to a great extent affected. Included in 
the hail-visited section are the great fruit 
producing belts in Still Pond Neck, over 
toward Fairlee and in Quaker Neck. 


Wicomico Co—A very open winter, with 
little snow, although some cold weather and 
many hard and cold winds. Wheat, rye 
and clover are looking bad on account of 
these conditions. Early seeded wheat is 
standing it much better than late on ac- 
count of its having a better root. Many 
peach trees are being dug up, and the or- 
chards left are in bad shape on account of 
the large crop they bore last year, the trees 
being split and limbs broken. Formerly 
a great many blackberries were raised here, 
but of late years the canes have winter- 
killed so badly that a crop is very uncer- 
tain and prices have generally ruled low 
for the fruit. Many early. potatoes will be 


planted this spring, although last year’s 


to diversified farming. While considerable 
attention is given to dairying, the consen- 
sus of opinion seems to be that the farmer 
in this section could make more money by 
dividing his interests and doing other work 
along with dairying. Farming is done 
much more economically here now than 
even a few years ago. Farm homes are 
lcoking better, the farm equipment is more 
ccmplete, and the indications of progress 
are plainly seen everywhere. 


The Lawrence Co Institute met at 
Eastbrook, Feb 27-28. Hon S. H. Miller, a 
judge and a practical farmer, and Hon A. 
L. Martin, asst sec of agri, were the state 
speakers. Renovation of worn-out farms, 
soil fertility, grasses, poultry, silo and en- 
silage, the dairy, care of orchards, good 
roads, were among the subjects. The at- 
tendance was good and much practical 
good was derived from the discussions. 


A Move to Reapportion Institute Ap- 
propriation—The agri. society of Elk Co, 
with headquarters at St Marys, has taken 
the initiative in a movement looking to a 
readjustment of farmers’ institute moneys 
in this state. The present apportionment 
allows $12.50 per day to aach county for 
each day of institute held. The state fur- 
nishes, in addition to this 12.50, at least 
three lecturers. The county is at no ex- 
pense on account of the state lecturers 
with the exception of transportation from 
one institute point to another within that 
county. The number of days allowed to 
each county is governed by the number of 
farms in the county, and here is where the 
Elk Co agri soc finds cause for complaint. 
A number of counties receive from the 
state $100 each year; certain other counties 
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receive 87.50 yearly; not a few get 75; Elk 
and possibly seven other counties receive 
37.50, while at least two counties get but 
25. The manager of institutes in Clarion 
county, for instance, gets 75. He holds in- 
stitutes at three points, necessitating the 
printing of three sets of programs, the hir- 
ing of three halls, the advertising of 
three dates and places, the transportation 
of speakers between three points and all 
expenses necessary to the successful hold- 
ing of an institute must be duplicated twice 
in his county. Now in Elk county and 
also in seven other counties, the manager 
gets $37.50 aid from the state. He holds 
institutes at three points also and his ex- 
penses for an institute are duplicated as 
often as are those in Clarion or any other 
county drawing $75 from the state. The 
Elk county people are enlisting the influ- 
ence of the granges and kindred organiza- 
tions in the smaller counties preparatory 
to a move toward reapportionment of the 
institute appropriation. 


Bedford, Bedford Co, March 5—Dr L. H. 
Gunop still has his last year’s crop of ap- 
ples, about 2000 bu. He has a fine, young 
orchard of about 3500 trees. His apples are 
mostly Ben Davis and York Imperial. §S. 
B. Brown of Sulphur Springs has an or- 
chard of 1500 trees, Ben Davis, Smith’s Ci- 
der, York Imperial. He has his crop of 
last year, very fine, high-colored apples. 


Leechburg, Armstrong Co, March 6—The 
winter was very mild to Jan 15, but from 
that time has been cold. Very little snow. 
Roads are hard and smooth. Wheat is in 
good condition. The acreage is not as great 


as in former years, Farmers. are putting 
their crops in in better condition than in 
the past. They are realizing that it will 


not do to go on in the old ruts. Two agents 
have made the rounds in this neighborhood 
and organized a stock company to put up 
a creamery for $3950; it is now being start- 
ed. Good country roll butter sells readily 
at 26 to 28c per Ib, with ready market. Feed 
is scarce, hay 18 per ton, straw 12. Hogs 
and beef cattle are scarce; Good help for 
the farm is very difficult to secure at such 
prices as the farmer is able to pay. 


Institutes in Berks Co—The farmers’ in- 
stitutes in this county were a success, far 
surpassing that of former years. The av- 
erage attendance of the 20 sessions was 240. 
The first institute was held at Boyertown 
with an aggregate attendance of 2000 for six 
sessions. In the evening sessions, hundreds 
of people were turned away, the hall being 
too small. Cther correspondingly success- 
ful institutes were held at Geéigers Mills, 
Biardon and Kempton. The dept of agri 
sent to Berks Co this year a corps of four 
speakers well versed in their special lines. 
The work in the state is divided into five 
sections. Berks Co is the fifth section, with 
R. S. Leeds as manager. The other speak- 
ers assisting him were Prof George C. Butz 
of the state college, Dr M. E. Conrad of 
West Grove and Jasper F. Jennings of New 
Milford. Howard G. McGowan of Geigers 
Mills, member of the state board, officiated 
ut all the institutes held in the county. 


Pittsfield, Warren Co, March 5—Much 
snow fell last month and drifted badly. 
Lumbermen have takén advantage of the 
sleighing and hauled most of their logs to 
mill. At present there is an unusual amount 
of grip and mumps. Pork 7c and scarce, 
eggs 18 to 20c, butter 16 to 17c, beef cattle 
in good demand at 6 to Tec. No call for cows 
as yet. Hay $12 at the barn. 


Burgettstown, Washington Co, March 5— 


The winter has been delightful in this sec- 
tion. Situated in the upper Ohio valley, 
between the lakes and the Allegheny mts, 
the climatic influences of both, resulting in 
stcrms and rapid and severe changes in 
temperature, are usually felt. This winter 
there has been freezing five solid weeks—un- 
usual here—yet no storms and no severe 
weather. The roads being frozen hard all 
this time, have become so smooth that a 
Wagon runs almost as on a metal road. 
Farmers have taken advantage of these 
conditions in doing work and hauling that 
they usually have to postpone for the dry 
rcads of spring or summer. Surplus crops 
marketed and other farm work well up. 
Farmers’ institutes are doing a good work. 
Tnree institutes of two days each have 
been hold in this county this winter under 
auspices of the state agri dept, and two 
other sections of the county have each held 
a two-day institute at their own expense. 
All of these meetings were largely attended 
and highly beneficial. Farmers are now 





selling wool clip of 1900 at 23 to 24c per Ib. 
Farm stock is doing well. Wheat looks 
fairly well. Little snow for its protection 
this winter, but the earth being dry and 
constantly frozen, it does not appear in- 
jured. 


Lewistown, Mifflin Co, March 5—Wheat 


sown the last week in Aug on limestone 
clay did not get up until the middle of Oct 
and then some had to sow over. That sown 
after the Oct rains looked well for the 
chance it had. Since Jan 24 the weather 
has been one continual snow and wind 
storm. Public sales are beginning earlier 
than usual on account of feed being scarce, 
Much stock is offered at private sale. There 
is a great amount of thin stock, but it 
brings fair prices for the condition it is in. 
Horses $30 to 225, cows 25 to 45, steers 3% to 
4l44c, sheep 3 to 5, hogs 5 to 54c, chickens 
6 to 8c, hay 18 to 20, straw 8 to 10, bran 18 
to 20 

Believes in Shredded Fodder—Many 
farmers in Lancaster Co had their fodder 
shredded, some with shredders especially 
constructed, and others with old threshers. 
The latter answers very well, but the form- 
er does the finer work. Cattle consume 
much more fodder, and that which they re- 
fuse makes very good ‘bedding and a con- 
sequent great saving of straw.. The shred- 
ded fodder ocupies but a small space com- 
pared to that in stack or bundles. If tight- 
ly packed when shredded there seems to be 
no danger of molding.—[I. H. M. 

Acker, Perry Co, March 6—The wheat 
crop looked fine until about the middle of 
Feb. High winds all through the month 
blew snow off the fields and the wheat suf- 
fered. Farmers’ institutes were held Jan 
30-Feb 2. There was much interest mani- 
fested and they were the most-successful 
institutes ever held in Perry Co. Very little 
plowing done last fall in this locality. The 
land being principally red shale, spring 
plowing is considered best. 


Lettuce Culture in the South 


A. DENNISON DART. 





The accompanying photograph gives an 
idea how early lettuce is grown in N C. 
The dimensions of each Gold frame in which 
lettuce. is grown are 390 ft long and 16% ft 
wide. The sides are 2 ft and the center 
pole 4 ft high. The lettuce seed are sown 
in a regular seed bed,’ and when the plants 
are about 3 in high they are transplanted 
to the cold frames and set 9 in by 12 in. 
Each frame contains 7800 plants. 

The canvas covers are used for forcing 
the growth, and for protection from 
cold. The best results are obtained on a 
stiff soil with a good clay subsoil. The 
cultivation of lettuce requires very rich 
manuring every year. These beds contain 
each 20 loads of stable manure and 1000 
Ibs of cabbage guano. The crop in 
these beds was set in Dec and will be har- 
vested in Mar. 


Personal Mention. 

Few men have been as active in the ag- 
ricultural interests of Del as Mr James 
Hossinger of Newark. He owns three of 
the most fertile farms in northern Del, com- 
prising nearly 500 acres, and devoted to gen- 
eral farm crops, with special reference to 
stock feeding and the dairy. A few years 
ago he moved from one of the farms into 
the town. Mr Hossinger has large busi- 
ness interests aside from farming and is ac- 
tive in public affairs. Among other things 
he is mayor of Newark, pres of the. New- 
castle Co farmers’ .institutes, chairman of 
the agri com of Del college and exper sta 
and a member of the firm Elliott & Hos- 
singer, stock buyers. 











For full information 
about this, also best 
Horse-power, Thresher, 
Clover-huller, Fanning- 
mill, Feed-mill. Rye 
Thresher and _ Binder, 
Saw -machine (circular 
=e and drag), Land-roller, 

? Steam-engine, Enstiage 
& fodder Cutter, Round- 
<= wm Silo, Address,Geo. D. 

— ’Harder, Cobleskill, 
B@> Please tell what you Wish to purchase. 


NTERPRISE 
0G-POWE 






N. ¥, 


The Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School, 
WOODBINE, N. J. 


The members of the graduating class, young men ber 
tween 17 and 19 years of age, are ready for positions. AU 
of them received practical preparation in the different 
branches of farming. For particulars apply to 





Supt. H. L. SABSOVICH, Woodbine, N. J. 
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Consumption, Bronchitis and Bronchial 
Asthma. 
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DISEASES WHICH CAUSE ALMOST AS MANY 
DEATHS AS CONSUMPTION—FROM DE ROBERT} 
HUNTER’S LECTURES ON LUNG DISEASES, 


A cold settling on the chest or grippe 
that goes down to the lungs produces bron- 
chitis, and when it has continued for sev- 
eral months it becomes chrenic bronchitis, 

There is at first only a trifling cough in 
the morning with slight chilly feelings, fol- 
lowed by a sense of feverishness toward 
evening. Walking rapidly or going up- 
stairs cause shortness of breath with a 
general sense of tightness and oppression 
in the chest. 

As the disease advances the patient be- 
gins to raise yellow or greenish-yellow mat- 
ter; has hectic fever and: night-sweats and 
loses in flesh and strength. From this 
point, unless arrested by treatment, it goes 
on rapidly, soon exhausts the vitality and 
causes death with symptoms closely _re- 
sembling consumption and yet not con- 
sumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through 
many years, I am confident that fully two- 
fifths of all the deaths charged to consump- 
tien are really deaths by consumptive bron- 
chitis. On examining the sputum and the 
tissue of the lungs in these cases we find 
neither tubercle nor the bacilli germs that 
are always present in true consumption. 

This is a most-important fact, for brons- 
chitis is much easier to cure than cone 
sumption, every case being curable if prop- 
erly treated. It is only a seated chronic in- 
flammation of the mucous lining of the air 
tubes, and at the worst is as certainly cur- 
able in the lungs as such inflammation in 
any other part of the body. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable by 
medicine given by the stomach, nor by 
those hypodermically injected, for they 
never reach its seat. It is only by the di- 
rect application of medicines to the lining 
of the bronchial tubes in the lungs that 
cure is ever effected. The disease is not 
in the stomach, nor in the blood, but in the 
lining of the lungs, and there the remecy 
must be applied. 

Nothing but a direct application of heal- 
ing medicines, antiseptics and germicides 
to the very seat of the disease will effect 
the cure of this or any other lung case and 
they can beapplied only by inhaling 
them in a gaseous state. The lungs con- 
stitute an air cavity, and can be reached 
medicinally only by medicated air. This 
treatment was discovered, perfected and 
first successfully applied by me, It is the 
only natural, scientific and commonsense 
treatment ever applied for the cure of bron- 
chial and consumptive diseases. If it fails, 
nothing else . could possibly succeed. But 
it never does fail, unless mortal injury to 
the lung structures has taken place before 
it is applied. 

In order to obtain Dr Hunter’s book, The 
Lungs and Their Diseases, free, it is necese 
sary to mention this paper and address Dr 
Robert Hunter Association, 117 West 45th 
street, New York. 


STEVENS 
FERTILIZER SOWER 













Meets all the requisites Potato grower. 
of a simple, strong and he cotton planter 
durable machine that will find it of value 
will distribute all in distribuiing fer. 
kinds of commercial tilizer. Adjustable 
and home made shafts quickly 
fertilizers evenly in changed to tongue, 
any desired quantity Easy draft, one or 
per acre. ows in two horses. Saves 
drills or broadcast, enough fertilizer in 
Valuable on every aseason by even d 


farm, but indis- tribution, to 


pensable ww the for iteelf. Sows 
tebacco and feet lin. wide. 
Circulars free, 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 


Sox 1%, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Notes From Milk Sections. 


At Glenfield, N Y, the McDermott Bun- 
ger Dairy Co of N Y have a milk station. 
Dec milk brought $1.30 p 100 lbs, Jan milk 
1.15 and the present price is 1.05. There 
are no facilities outside of this for hand- 
ling milk. The old cheese factory stands 
rather dilapidated. Most of the farmers 
seem to think that the F S M P A has no 
influence in the price of milk, but a few 
think differently, however. 

When the milk exchange directors met 
on Feb 27, they decided that as “conditions 
were easier,” they would not cut the price. 
Subsequent to their meeting, however, lead- 
ing dealers said the surplus reappeared, 
reaching as much as 1000 cans on Friday, 
Mar 1. There was renewed talk of butter 
and cheese factories cutting prices 10c per 
ean. “These people make the price,” said 
an exchange director, “and if they keep it 
up there will be nothing left for the ex- 
change to do but to meet and register it.” 

Producers of Washington, Ct, received 
#1.20 per 40-qt can in Jan and 1.10 in Feb. 
Farmers who belong to the F S MPA 
freight their milk once daily to the Mutual 
Milk and Cream Co at N Y. The only 
creamery in the place is the one belonging 
to the Echo Farm Co, which receives milk 
from a number of patrons, 


The ill-timed strike last spring had the 
effect of demoralizing the section at Thomp- 
son, Pa, but since then they have built and 
equipped a butter factory and stocked it 
with 400 tons of beautiful lake ice. It is 
the intention to open April 1. The cream- 
ery is to be run on the co-operative plan. 
Baldwin & O’Brine pay 87c per 40-qt can 
here. Patrons complain bitterly of the cut, 
as hay is scarce and high and no feed at 
less than $1 per 100 lbs and gluten 1.10, 
which does not leave a wide margin for 
profit. 

The creamery at Youngs, N Y, operated 
by J. C. Rider & Co of Brooklyn, closed Feb 
1 on account of shortness of milk. The 
company has been here nine or 10 years, but 
for the last few years have been so much 
behind others in price that patrons kept 
dropping out, and placing their milk where 
they could get more for it. At one time the 
creamery was getting over 100 cans in sum- 
mer and a nice lot in winter, and I believe 
about that amount could be had again. 
There is a condensery at Unadilla, two 
miles from here, owned by Bunger, Mc- 
Dermott & Co, to which some take their 
m‘lk, while others carry to Sidney Center, 
four miles away. The co-operative plan of 
handling milk I believe to be the most cor- 
rect and economical way of any. But we 
made a failure of it here and stockholders 
lost 60% of their money through bad man- 
agement.. We have seen three other fail- 
ures within five miles of here, with great 
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lozs, so it would be impossible to build an- 
other co-operative factory at this place. 
One thing we must do is to keep surplus 
milk off N Y market; so long as we don’t 
the N Y price will be based on the price 
received for surplus. It seems a hard 
problem for farmers to solve, but it must 
be done.—[G. E. Dewey. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 2%c p qt and surplus west of the 
Hudson $1.39 p can of 40 qts. . 

Receipts by. rail. and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 





cans, for the week ending Mar 2, were as 
follows: 
Fluid Cond’s’d 
milk Cream milk 
ES Pe eee mere re 958 2 
D; Lack and W. cccccccce 25,750 675 — 
OO Ae oes’ Benes ~ 3,371 -- 
N Y Cent (long haul).... 18,550 500 a 
N Y Cent (Harlem)...... 14,014 180 170 
Susquehanna .......... eee 13,506 150 292 
West Shore ......... scocee SEO 750 615 
OE BEOVOR ocecéscccescce 8,665 “= o 
Lehigh Valley .......cc0- - 12,876 260 -- 
Other sources ...c.e-.+e+- 5,900 110 -- 
Total receipts .......... 168,868 4,760 1,50 
EY GROREOD oncentience 24,124 680 215 
Be WEG bb0ciccensiosnces 169,582 4,969 1,406 





Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORE. 

Mahopac conferred degrees on eight can- 
didates last week. This grange now has 
over 100 members. 

A new grange was instituted at Ionia, 
Ontario Co, with 42 charter members, by 
Special Deputy J. J. Barden. But for the 
severe cold over 50 would have been en- 
rolled. _Officers were elected as follows: 
Master, C. R. White; lecturer, E. D. Hoyt; 
secretary, Miss May Dibble. 

The four granges of Onondaga town, not- 
withstanding the deep snow covering fields 
and roads, are planning for a great grange 
picnic to be held probably in Aug on the 
Chase farm. 

Otisco is considering the children’s gar- 
dening scheme lately adopted by North 
Manlius. 

Avoca of Steuben Co passed strong res- 
olutions condemning the proposed 1000-ton 
barge canal scheme and will send them to 
Hon H. C. Hatch, member of assembly. 
Farmers are uniting for more effective 
work; 14 new members added to the grange 
in the last 2 mos. 


A 28th Anniversary. 


The 28th anniversary of Kendaia grange, 
Seneca Co, was observed with suitable ex- 
ercises Feb 21. Only six of the charter 
members were present: A. J. Bartlett, Mrs 
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A. J. Bartlett, E. Seeley Bartlett, E. P. Cole, 
J. S. Giddings and William Van Nostrand. 
Brother A. J. Bartlett, the father of Ken- 
daia grange, related some of the history, 
the trials and tribulations through which 
our order has passed on its way to the 
present high standing and. position it now 
occupies. Brother E. P. Cole quoted from 
a poem, 
“Steadily, steadily, step by step, 
Up the venturesome builders go, 
Carefully placing stone on stone; 
Thus the loftiest temples grow.” 


And thus has it been with Kendaia 
grange; 28 years ago, when Brother Sprague 
organized it in the Kendaia schoolhouse, 
the most hopeful dreamer could not have 
precicted the successful march of our or- 
cer, as each year, step by step, we have 
made marvelous advancement and constant- 
ly been raising higher and higher the stan- 
dard of the grange, until our good work is 
known, not only in this community and 
state, but throughout the length and 
breadth of our great nation. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 

SCHOHARIB Co—Cobleskill: Market qulet. 
About 300 bales sold last week at 16 to 18c. 
J. H. Tator bought the Frank Mix and John 
H. Mead crops of 130 bales at 18¢, for export: 
There remains about 1000 bales in farmers’ 
hands in Schoharie Co, and if buying keeps 
up they will all be sold by April. Very few 
old hops in growers’ hands. The shipments 
of hops for week ending March 2 were T. 
= — 167 bales; for Feb, ’01, 1075, Feb, 


INTERNAL REVENUE RRCEIPTS FROM FERMENTED 





LIQUORS. 
Jan, 1900 Jan, 1901 

Barrel tax, $4,420,990.84 $4,379,637.68 
Brewers, 920.84 820.83 
Retail dealers, 4,841.73 3,603.97 
Wholesale dealers, 7,543.73 5,742.76 
Miscellaneous, 6,876.55 47.74 
Total, $4,441,173.69 $4,389,852.88 


At New York, there 1s little change, al- 
though a slight speculative flurry developed 
Jast week, due to offering Pacific coast con- 
tracts for "01 crop at a low price, with a 
view of depressing the market in favor 
of dealers with short interests. There has 
been some inquiry for export, but holders 
are firm. The English market is dull, ow- 
ing to light inquiry by brewers. Up-state 
holders are firm, and little business is be- 
ing done. 


Quotations at N Y are as follows: N ¥ 
state crop of ’00, choice 20@22c p Ib, prime 
19@20c, medium 16@18c, Pacific coast, choice 
12@20c, medium 16@18c, crop ’99, N Y state 
and Pacific coast 12@16c, crop ’98 5@9c, olds 
2@6c, German crop ’99 35@42c. 








Adjustable Weeder and Shallow Cultivator 


because of its |“‘A’ 
Shape enables it to fit a 


ame, adjustment and ground wheel excels all others. 
rough and uneven surfaces. Wheel 


makes it run 


steady—prevents all vibration and “wobble.” Adjusts to 74 feet wide for culti- 


vatin 


entire surface. 


Narrows to 30 inches for cultivating ‘*middles." 


Round 


teeth, blunt points for light soil. Flat teeth, diamond points for heavy soils. We 
Mail Weeder Booklet Free. Also make 10 styles of Corn Planters, 12 styles Cultivae 
tors, 20 styles hand and power Corn Shellers, Harrows, Roilers, Feed Cutters, etc. Write 


KEYSTONE FABM MACHINE CO., 1541 &, Beaver St, York Pa 
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across a wire fence, when a bull or a runaway 
team run into it, how much benefit is a quarter 
inch cross wire? Isn’t it a damage? Think of it 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


*KREEYP OFF THE GRASS” 





A COILED SPRING WIRE FENCE 





with stiff stay wires makes a perfect fence. We do 
not use a poun:! of soft wire; neither do we use any sm 
size wires. For full particularssend forcatalegue. TH 
FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 











_ SELF 
Earth Auger 
Sample at 
cost to 

introduce. 


DUMPING 
Fencing Machines, 3 Sizes" 


nd for free catalog. Eureka Fence Mfg 














Wire at Box G Richmond, Ind. 











Ellwood Steel Wire Fences 


Bix styles—18 to 58 inches—hbest steel wires, : 
heavily galvanized. Expansion and contrac 
tion provided for. Every rod guaranteed. 
Bold by local agents. If no agent in your 
town write to the makers, 

American Steel &WireCo., Chicago orNew Yorn. 





The Self-Reliant Young Farmer. 


D, A. BLALOCK, 





Young men should farm for themselves 
and it is better to begin young. If, when a 
man is farming for himself, a problem con- 
fronts him which he has to solve by expe- 
rience, he does not forget it as soon as if 
some one had told him, There are more se- 
rious questions than plowing and sowing 
which come to every prosperous farmer. He 
must know what crops are adapted to his 
soil and what will pay best. He must know 
how to keep up the fertility of his soil, also 
what breed of stock is best adapted to his 
situation. He must know whether it pays 
best to feed or sell his crops and how much 
feed to store for each head of stock. All 
of these questions and more he must study 
out, but he cannot do this when working 
for others. 

If a young man expects to follow farm- 
ing as a mode of making a living, he should 
buy a small farm if he can, and if not, rent 
one. If he is single he should get some 
good family to live with him, but if he is 
married so much the better. He should 
never put in a larger crop than he can tend 
himself, unless he sees some way of paying 
for the labor without depending on the 
growing crou. He should get a few head of 
the kind of stock he intends to raise and let 
them be increasing as he becomes more able 
to farm ona larger scale. 


—— 


Note and Comment. 





Because of shortage in hay, many are 
feeding more meal, which I think is a good 
plan. It keeps the cattle stronger and they 
do not require as much hay.—[R. 8S. Hall, 
Cattaraugus Co, N Y. 





Among the things which premote success- 
ful farming are the farmers’ institutes. The 
agricultural press is also an important fac- 
tor. -American Agriculturist in its special 
field is a power for good.—[{R. T. Wheelock, 
St Lawrence Co, N Y. 

Eggs have been worth 30c per doz nearly 
all winter. As farmers give their cows 
warm stables and extra feed when milk 
is bigh, would it not pay them as well to 
give their poultry warm quarters and ex- 
tra feed when eggs are high? It is only 
neglected poultry that does not pay.—[HBd- 
win Knickerbocker, Dutchess Co, N Y. 





In my opinion pen and pencil sketches 
of animals are misleading and all but dis- 
honest so long as such a cheap, efficient, 
truthful and reliable means of illustration 
as the half-tone is to be had. It lowers 
every breeder, in my _ estimation, who 
makes display use of the sketch, and I 
do not trust him as I do a breeder who puts 
out a first-class half-tone from a photo- 
graph. There are two fellows who will dif- 
fer, but there are hundreds who will agree 
with me—[J. E. Taylor, Montcalm Co, 
Mich, 


I was surprised to note in a recent issue 
the statement that southern cowpeas are 
occasionally used as human food, and are 
treated as any other pea, While this is 
true, it hardly presents the case adequate- 
ly. Not only are the peas used occasion- 
ally, but even before the war they were 
among the regular rations for slaves. The 
whites used them extensively and do now. 
In fact they are a staple in nearly every 
southern home, particularly in the coun- 
try. They are simply boiled in water or 
boiled with bacon and flavored with but- 
ter. Dry peas make a very nutritious 
dish. One of the very richest soups is 
prepared from these peas. The green peas 
make a desirable dish either boiled or 
roasted. The best varieties for table use 
are Lady, a small white pea, White Won- 
der and Marrow.—[R. 8S. Sayre, Alabama. 








A Six-Year Rotation—My farm contains 
197 acres, about 35 being) woodland, balance 
under cultivation and divided into six 
fields of as nearly equal size as practica- 
bie. This is for the purpose of following 





JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


a rotation system of farming of two years 
in grass, one of corn, one of oats and to- 
bacco and two of wheat. I keep seven 
horses 


and mules for working purposes, 











A TYPICAL PENNSYLVANIA BARN, 


two cows, a boar and 20 shotes, four cows 
and a buil, 17 head of young cattle and am 
fattening 10 head of stock. Heretofore, 
with but a few young cattle, I have fatted 
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from 15 to 25 head a year. During the past 
year I raised 800 bu wheat, 315 bu rye, 720 
bu oats, 125 bu potatoes, 900 bu corn and 
4% acres of tobacco. Summer crops were 
affected by the drouth and were smaller 
on this account. The illustration shows a 
picture of my main barn, in the basement 
of which are kept the cattle, the upper part 
being used for storage purposes for hay 
and grain.—[M. L. Ebert, York Co, Pa. 


Mixed Paints for the Farm—oO. W. In- 
gersoll, the Brooklyn (N Y) manufacturer 
of mixed paints, and whose advertisement 
appears in our columns, has completed the 
59th year of his business and is therefore 
the oldest manufacturer of ready mixed 
paints. He takes pride in the fact that he 
makes and sells only honest paints and 
sells them with an absolute guarantee of 
their purity. He sells them only from the 
factory, direct to consumers, and has the 
official indorsement of the great farmers’ 
organization, the Patrons of Husbandry. He 
has no agents and no commissions to pay. 
His booklet, ““Every Man His Own Painter,” 
contains a fund of information for anyone 
interested in the subject or anticipating the 
me of paints on his buildings or inside of 
them. 
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Basket and Question Box. 


Water Power from Springs—A. E. W., 
N Y, has two springs, 150 ft above his build- 
ings and 250 rods away. Each spring flows 
a %-in pipe full. Could this water be used 
to get power enough to run a separator, 
wood saw, etc? How could it be handled? 
Will some reader of experience answer? 

Preservation of Fence Posts—The meth- 
od of treating fence posts, described by a 
N Y subscriber, who recommends the use 
of coal tar and rosin mixed, applied while 
hot, is a gooa one. Prof B. E. Fernow, di- 
rector of the N Y state college of forestry, 
says the latest. development in preserva- 
tive material, which has proved satisfac- 
tory, is carbolineum, a combination of 
heavy coal tar oils. 


Wood Ashes and Hen Manure—W. E. S., 
Pa: The average analysis of fresh poultry 
manure is from 50 to 60% water, 1 to 15% 
nitrogen, and .50 to .75% each phosphoric 
acid and potash. An average analysis of 
wood ashes is 5% potash, 2% phosphoric 

acid and 32% lime. Hardwood ashes con- 
tain from 16 to 40% more potash than ashes 
made from soft woods like pine, hemlock, 
willow and poplar. 


Mangel Wurzels—W. L. C., Ont: The 
Memmoth Long Red is the heaviest yield- 
ing mangel, but the yellow sorts contain 
more nutriment, although they do not yield 
as much in gross weight or in gross nutri- 
ment per acre. 


Pineapple Fiber—L. I., Brazil S A: Pine- 
apple fiber is a product of the Philippines, 
is cultivated in Singapore and is in use in 
both of the foregoing countries. When 
first woven it was employed exclusively in 
making handkerchiefs owing to the short- 
ness of the thread. Later on the natives 
became expert in splicing the fiber and it 
came into use for dresses. An Englishman 
patented a machine for spinning the fiber, 
which it is possible to do after having 
been bleached. The fiber, which is princi- 
pally used for ropes, when twisted, and for 
nets, because it is not injured by long ex- 
posure to moisture, is not merchantable for 
weaving dress goods, except in oriental 
countries. American manufacturers would 
long ago have adopted the fiber if it were 
merchantable, which it is not. Thousands 
of dollars have been expended by Ameri- 
cans in spinning anad weaving ramie fiber, 
a similar vegetable fiber, but as yet without 
sufficient success to make it merchantable. 
The pineapple cloth that is in use in fhis 
country is woven from highly polished cot- 
ton yarn, spun in France, and has the same 
effect of the material made from the genu- 
ine pineapple fiber. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Dr S. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir: I have used 


mere than 100 bottles of your Elixir and al- 
ways with the best of results. I find noth- 
ing that will take its place in my stable. 
Will you please send me your horse book? 
Yours very truly, W. W. Mores, Kingfield, 
Me, March 20, 1900. 


HELP WANTED. 


OUNTRY woman wanted as cook on small private 
farm near Phila. Must be thorough farm woman, hav- 
ing knowledge of all farm methods and able to do a 
woman’s work on a farm; one that will interest herself. 














To ouch, a rson we will offer med home and gi 
wages. FRANCIS, 115 N 6th St, Phila 
ANTED—A young man to take care of poultry and 


— on a farm: one who understands incubators 
and brooders; wages $10 per month with room. dress, 
giving age and experience, to BOX 336, Hempstead, NY = 
ANTED—Single man, experienced care and driving 
hors Willing to assist with farm and other work. 
WILLSWOOD FARM, Budd's Lake, J. 


SB ScE= man for farm work. L. POWELL, Allendale, 








INGLE man a farmer and deliver milk. MONTEITH, 
WJ Kingston, N 


aTTUATIONS WANTED. 
IRCEFUL editorial “nature studies’” and advertise- 
ment writer and fllu 
urna. 


strator wishes sition with pigh 
a= agricultura 1. Disengaged March first. BO? 
Montclair, N 


OR SALE—Fully equi heese factory in 
Pos For arte aie. SD: GRRaG. 








i - Corners, } 





XPERTENCED, reliable man wants position on milk 
route. G. BALL, 


Westhampton, Mass 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


err a 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all ds, seeds, fruits and 
vegeta es, — nag or situations wanted.’ In fact, anything 

0 +e or . 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 

ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oilice. 

on™ ‘ats spayt be received . Friday to Spapentee Snowstion 

issu owing week. vertisements o 
op ARMS POR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO_BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Bachan e”” advertis 
ont, Eve cents a word each insertion. . me S 


ress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 


MPROVE your poultry, or start right with our stock 
of prize-winning Langshans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns, Plymouth Rocks, Pekin and Indian Runner ducks. 
Our four hundred acre island has largest pousty houses, 
best equipment and responsible ownership. rand stock 
gad eggs, liveable prices, interesting Why free. PIC- 
OU ISLAND, Clayton, N_Y. 

ENS that pay. Barred, White and Buff P Rocks 
Silver, White and Buff Wyandots, bred to lay, an 
they win at all the big shows. Catal of Apnericn’s 
Great Hen Farm Free. A. C. HAWKINS, Box 13, Lan- 

caster, Mass. 











USEFUL INFORMATION 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


7 HITON’S White Mammoth potatoes in a two .years 


test outyielded all others at Ohio experiment station, 
One bu one dollar, 4 bu three fifty. Small size 4 bu 
three dollars. Circular free. W. W. WHIION, Box 5, 


Wakeman, O. a cll 
HOICE Seed Potatoes—Bovee, Sir Walter Raleigh, Car- 
man’s and other standard varieties, grown and packed 
under my personal supervision. Send for price list. F. H, 
THOMSON, Fairview Farm, Holand Patent, N Y. 


SPARAGUS roots by the million; 5 best kinds; 

Vineland bush, sweet potato plants, a true Jersey 
yellow sweet potato, without vines. All vegetables, plants 
in season. I. & J. L. LEONARD, Ilona, N J. 


V ILLIONS of fine strawberry plants, 68 LL varieties ; 

raspberries, blackberries, currants, grapes. Descrip- 
tive catalog free, send for it to-day. D. BE ANDT, Box 
6, Bremen, 0. 


REES |— Young naaees apple, | pear and: plum, ‘lic each, 
Send _to G. C. ONE’S wholesale nurseries. Dans- 





























ville, N Y, for KM. ‘aalen. Secure varieties now, pay 
in spring. 
EED corn, best on earth; Kansas corn gets grand prize 
at Paris exposition; free sample and circular on appli- 
qtica. HUMBOLDT GRAIN EXCHANG E, Humboldt, 
an. 
OR SALE—300 bu Golden Giant side oats, perfectly 
clean, 75_cts bu. HARRY TWEDDLE, Montgomery, 
Orange Co, N Y. 





EED potatoes—The famous 
bler, and 60 others described. 


catalog free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, F ishers, N 


S BED potatoes—Carman No 3, Sir _ Walter 
choice seed, free from scab; write for prices, 
MAXSON, Little Genesee, N Y. 


ONG Island “Cabbage, American Cauliflower and other 
specialties in choice garden seeds, FRANCIS BRILL, 
grower, Hempstead (L ia i a 


IRTY varieties Aroostook 


early potato, Irish Cob- 
Sest seed, ik a prices, 





"Raleigh, 
Ga IJ 








seed potatoes; price low. 








Small orders or car lots. Send for catalog. P. H, 
REED, Fort Fairfield, Me. . 

OTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Harvest, ween 

Ohio Rose, Fortune, 85 varieties. C. W. FORD, 
Fishers, N ¥. 

ILOS and a corn for sale at ent prices, AMERI- 


CAN FARM CO, Buffalo, N 








illustrated, 20 pages, 2 cents per 
year; four months’ trial, 10 cents; sample free; hg -- 
practical poultry book free to yearly subscri 
alone 10 cents. Catalog of poultry books free. POULTRY 
ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 
ADIES, do you ever get tired washing dishes? Our 
4dish dryers save half the time and labor; sent by ex- 
press for $l; your money back if dissatis' fied: send for 
circular. S.'R. DIVINE & SON, Loch “Sheldrake, Sul- 
livan Co, } A 
BYE Plymouth _ Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Leghorns and Buff Laced Polish. Eggs $1.50 for 15, 
$5 per hundred. RIVER VIEW POULTRY YARDS, 
Cooperstown, N Y. 
S*4 shells—Best grade for 
est shells known, $1.3 bbl 
THE KNOWLES-L 


P‘ OULTRY paper 











ultry feed; best and mii 
5 bbla at ii Gecount a 
quantity ; sample, 2c. MBARD 
Guilford, Ct. 
1GS for hatching—Turkeys, | “ducks, guineas and 
all the leading varieties of poultry; eealutive catalog 
freee PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, J. 
B ARRED and White Rig gy Rocks, choicest stock, 
prices repeenabie: 00, *.. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. WILLIAM EXELL, Stamford, 
9 varieties Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons and a= all de- 
seribed in colored 60-page book and mailed for 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 
ree ae reads this to send for 
mele Food for Chicks. UNION 
POULTR SUPPLY "CO, Box B, South Amboy, N J, 
UFF Wyandots, Buff Rocks, cockerels, hens, pullets, 
from Boston and New York winners.’ Fl , Som: 
Xt 

















free 





ers, 





RIZE winning stock; oes leading varieties; send for 
= saan 2c. 8. YERS, Oaks, Pa. 


TRAWBERRY plants cheap. Send for list. A. H. 


HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 
Cew PEAS wanted. IRWIN MILLER, I maaneee, N J. 








LIVE STOCK. 


RIZE Holsteins, 
Highest butter test; 


handsomest_ herd in New England, 
every first prize in sight N KE 


fair, . Carloads, assorted foundation herds, or indi- 
Yiduals at. reasonable prices. D. GOODELL, An- 
rim, } 








ees ‘KS—l7 fine large jacks y« yet for sale, che: ap now y for 
the next twen ty due, Stock guaranteed. 


Wri 
prime. KREKLER’S JACK FARM, West Elkton, Brebis 





OR SALE or trade, Belgian stallion, sure breeder; will 
7 for other stock. SAMUEL TAYLOR, Grove 
ity, 
EGISTERED Shorthorn_ bull 
persistent milkers. CLOVER LAWN STOCK 
East Longmeadow, Mass. 
BERDREN-ANGUS ‘cattle and Berkshire swine. W. 
H. RINK, Jennertown, Pa 
REGISTERED Ayrshire bulls for sale. Choice stock, 
all ages, low prices. L. STOWELL, Black Creek, 


For SALE—Dairy Shorthorn bulls, 
D. W. LE N Y. 





calves from large and 
ARM, 








Thin Rind swine. 


'_D. W. LEE, _Ellisburg, N 
EGISTERED Jersey bulls from 3 ‘to, i4 months old, 
from _ first-class MAPLE GROVE STOCK 


cows. 
FARM, Sauquoit, y A 
J PESEY res registerable herd for sale cheap. J. C. THONES, 
e Northeast Pa. 








HIT hundred #; circular free. 
ROUND 7TOP OF POULTRY YARDS, Cairo, N ¥. 


HORTHORNS—Undefeated_prize_ winners. 
NB 5 we 


Write for 
airy tests. SIMPSO ROS, Lyndon 4 





N * EW system again beats incubators 6 to 1. Particu- 
lars free. FRED GRUNDY, Morrisonville, DL 


A NGORA goats. HORACE A. FIELD, Wellsboro, Pa. 





7GS from choice mn of Silver Wyandots, $2 per 13. 
Ee A. SHERMAN. Watervill lle, Ct. 
OLDEN, Silver and White Wyandots. F. TENNY, 
Peterboro, N H. 











iy HITE and Barred Rock eggs, $1 per 15. G. M. 
WARD, Audubon, N J. - 
HULL, 


No LY hatched chicks wanted » hundreds. 
Park Row Building, New York. 


ARRED Rock, Brown Leghorn cockerels_ and eggs. 
NELSON’ 8, London, Pa. 


BpABeeD Rock cockerels, $1. REID BURT, Melrose, O. 











[PBEINGS—EEREE HALES, Ridgewood, N J. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


% advertise and_ introduce 
we salary $15 Ay 
Indianapolis, In 


ANTED—Men with 

our Poultry Compound. 
ond. a yenses. stamp Dept 
RO 4 CO-OP MFG CO. 


ay ES !—Write to-day for 








remium — <= of scape, 


extracts, rfumes, etc. autiful prem egy 
free All h grade goods. ELM CIT SUPPL co, 
70 Center St, New Haven, a 





Ww ANTED—Agents to handle our complete line of high 
grade lubricating oils, greases and specialties. Sal- 
ary or commission. Address with references, THE HAR- 
VEY OIL CO, Cleveland, 
Ww E pay $18 a week and expense s to men wi to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. TA VELLE MFG 
co, Heer rsons, Kan. 
a week and expenses to 
* a *Ponlt Compound. ONTERNA TIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











OUDeEst, commission house in New York; established 


tter, cheese, Was try, dressed 

calves, ame ce, EB, WOODWARD” 32 Greenwich 

. AUSTIN & CO, commissjon | merchants ts, 

‘odu Itry and salves Correspondence 
solicited. 2A Ww ~ ey street, Ni ow York. 





RESSED hogs, calves hay and luce. 

GIBBS & BRO, 208 N ri Philadeiph!a. 
ANTED—Live and beoflers; daily returns. 
M. L. DELHAY, Raa, I 








DOGS, CATS AND PET STOCE. 


ELGIAN hares from im “ec and pedigreed stock. 

Pairs ready to breed Young stock, $5 a pair: 
a Hare Pointers” ‘te 4 how to make $2000 a year, 
l5e. OYAL RABBITRY, Lancaster, Mass. 

oR SALE—A few more first-class broken foxhounds to 

dispose of. Must be sold in order to make room for 

young stock. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmers’ Ho- 
tel, West Chester, Chester Co, Pa. 


FURS. 








RAv furs, skins, ginseng, 
paid. Send them to A. 
New York. 


RAY. furs wanted. Send for price list. 
MATIER, Leeds, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE Cyclone Grub Puller—You can’t afford to use the 

hoe when our machine will pull your grubs like a 

cyelone. The wages it saves in one week pays for it. We 

send it on trial for $3.50 or $3 cash with order. Money 

refunded ff not satisfactory. Write for circular of testi- 

peniee. _ — wanted. CYCLONE GRUB PULLER 
Imwood Ave, Norfolk, Va. 


» GAT ELENE 2 gas apparatus 1 from one burner lamps to 

plants for thousands of burners. Superb, sanitary, 
qronomica light. Safer than kerosene and as little trouble. 
J. OLT, Becket, Mass. Correspondence solicited. 


ni OTE who use tickets should supply their cus- 
tomers with the Acme (good onee only), Sample 
free. H. A. BLAKESLEE, Hartford, 
STANDING timber on 150 acres: oe “chestnut, poplar; 
one mile from railroad. SAMUEL ADY, Sharon, Md. 


cheap. 


beeswax, etc. Highest prices 
C. POHL, 151 Mercer St, 


F. 8. PAL- 


























OR SALE—Engines and threshers, second-hand, 
F. A. BOOTH, Stanley, N Y. 


Agriculturist the Best Paper. 


T have inserted advertisements of the very 
same wording in several agricultural pa- 
pers, but have always had over twice as 
many inquiries from those in the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American ie 
ist as from any other paper.—[B. L. Hurd, 
Whallonsburgh, N Y. 














Nearly $10,000 in Cash Prizes 





Have already been pledged in the great 
sugar beet growers’ contest, inaugurated 
by American Agriculturist. The prize list 
may be still larger before it is closed up. 
It is important that every community, beet 
sugar factory, locality or persons wanting 
sugar factories, or others in any way in- 
terested in this great industry should con- 
fer with us at once. It is important that 
the prize list be closed up as promptly as 
possible, so that the details of the manner 
in which the prizes are to be divided in 
the two classes and in the various states 
may be announced. All these details will 
appear with great fullness in the contest- 
ants’ manual. 

This great crop competition for 1901 is di- 
vided into two classes. Class I, open to the 
U S, will contain many and generous prizes 
for best reports of methods and results in 
beet culture, irrespective of what the re- 
sults may be. Class II is in many respects 
the big end of the contest, and in it the 
prizes go to the growers in each state who 
furnish beets to certain sugar factories, 
and who raise the largest crops per acre of 
beets rich in sugar. 

In order to enter the contest it is only 
necessary to obtain the sugar beet grow- 
ers’ contestants’ manual, the price of which 
is 50c, or it is given free to any one who 
remits $1 for a year’s subscription to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, either new or renewal. 


To Harvest and Market Hothouse Lettuce. 


A. L. LATHAM, RHODE ISLAND. 








The plants should be allowed to grow 
until the heads are well developed. There 
is no way of ascertaining this except by 
the looks and handling of the plant. This 
part of the work should be left to one who 
is experienced. When satisfied the plant 


MONEY CROPS 


is ready to harvest, it is lifted from the 
ground by simply placing the hand under 
it with two fingers on each side of the stem 
or stump. Lift the plant just enough to 
free all the roots from the ground and rat- 
tle off as much dirt as possible, letting it 
drop back into the place where the plant 
grew. If it is lifted higher,. the dirt rat- 
tles into the heads of the other plants, 
much to their detriment. 

By pulling the lettuce and leaving the 
roots on, it keeps much longer before wilt- 
ing. It takes more time to get ready for 
ruarket this way than to cut the plants just 
below the surface of the ground, as is the 
practice in summer time when lettuce is 
cheap. The plants are placed head down 
in a box and are taken to the wash room, 
where they are trimmed ready to wash. 
The trimming consists simply in removing 
the seed leaves and all the leaves that may 
be yellow or decayed. While trimming, 
they should be held in the hand by roots, 
head down. This keeps the plant from 
breaking and the dirt from getting into 
the heads. 

As the plants are trimmed they are placed 
in a wash tub with the roots down. The 
wash room should be supplied with plenty 
of running water and an overfiow pipe pro- 
vided to each tub to keep the surface of 
the water as clean as possible. The washer 
takes the plant by the roots and draws it 
urder the water, washing off all dirt from 
the roots and bringing the plant out, roots 
vp, places it in this position on a 
rack to drain. The lettuce should be al- 
lcwed to drain thoroughly before packing 
for market. 

There are different kinds of boxes used 
for packing. If to be disposed of in nearby 
or home markets, the bushel vegetable box 
is the proper thing. Of ordinary good let- 
tuce, 2 doz heads may be put in a box. It 
is packed heads down, 12 on bottom and 12 
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in second layer. Papers should be used on 
bottom and sides of boxes. If the lettuce 
is remarkably large, but nine heads can be 
put on the bottom and the same number 
on the second layer, thus getting but 1% doz 
to the box. e 

If the lettuce is intended to be shipped to 
a distant market, barrels make a more con- 
venient carrier. Holes should be bored in 
the bottom and the barrels lined with pa- 
per. The lettuce is placed in layers, heads 
down or a little on one side, and the barrel 
is shaken a little to settle the heads firmly. 
Some use a partition half way up the barrel 
to keep from jamming too much. From 4 
to 6 doz can be placed in a flour barrel. 

The barrels should be headed up and 
plainly marked with the number of dozen, 
name of consignee and of consignor. Bar- 
rels in the Boston market do not take. 
Large barrel boxes, or celery boxes as they 
are called, are used, with 3 doz heads to 
the box, packed in two layers. It is impor- 
tant, especially when shipping, that the let- 
tuce should be drained well, be packed to 
run even and no poor or burnt heads mixed 
with those of first quality. It is much bet- 
ter to make two or even three grades if the 
lettuce runs uneven, than to mix all to- 
gether. 





A New Forage Crop—Some years ago the 


John A. Salzer Seed Co of La Crosse, Wis, 
obtained in Russia a supply of seed of the 
Phaloris grass, which grew to a hight 
of 8 ft the past summer and is pronounced 
by them one of the most remarkable for 
moist soils to be found, and extremely val- 
uable as a meadow grass. It is fully de- 
scribed in their catalog, also about 100 dif- 
ferent kinds of grasses and forage plants. 
This catalog is brimful of new creations in 
the farm seed line. It is mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 5c for postage, by 
writing to the John A. Salzer Seed Co, 
La Crosse, Wis. Mention this paper. 








ONE HORSE there is no more useful or 
successful implement than our 
**Planet Jr."* Horse Hoe. It is adapted to every kind of cultivation 
ees. and a great variety of work. It has numerous attachments, Has levers for 
regulating depth and width. Because the ‘Planet Jr." was the original modern 
~ Horse Hoe it has many imitators, Remember, however, that only the original produces the 


best results. Ask for and insist upon the ‘Planet Jr.” Guaranted satisfactory. 


We make 25 styles of Seed Drills and Wheel Hoes. 


Cultivators, Sugar Beet Drills and Cultivators, ete. Prices greatly reduced for 1901. 
° Our 1901 Catalogue is better than ever. It will take more than 350,000 copies tosupply people whoare 
¢ interested in “Planet Jr,” goods, Youshould haveacopy. Sendforit. Wemailitfree. Has 16 

full page photographic illustrations, showing our goods in use at home and in fo 

countries, Better get a copy at once as they are going fast. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1407 E Philadelphia,Pa. 


Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition. 





Also Pivot Wheel Cultivators, Orchard 








3 NEW No.1 PINE DOORS 
: -——At $1.00 each 


i Bought at Sheriff’s Sale of sash Door 
} Factory. 10,000 NEW DOORS ranging in 
“a price from $1.00 up. ALL SIZES, 

Write for complete list. Our mammoth 
=| Catalogue No. 2%, on Lumber, Roofing, 
Pipe, Machinery, etc., from Sheriff’s and 
| Receiver’s Sales, mailed Free of cost. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
West 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, 








REAL ESTATE TO EXCHANGE. 


1f you have a farm or home in any city or village in the 
United States and want to exchange it towards a home or 
income produeing property in New York or Brooklyn 
estate your wants. Send for description blank. My spe- 
ialty is trading distant properties. f°. E. SLOCUM, 
Real Estate Broker, 141 Broadway, New York. 


IF YOU HAVE A FARM TO SELL focatea “wri te 


and learn our methods. Wanted an energetic man in evy- 
ery County in the United States to sepresent us in buying 
and selling farms and Country property. References 


asked and given. National Real Estate Co.. Ithaca, N. Y- 








WANTED FOR U.S. ARMY:—Able-bodied unmarried men 
between ages of 21 and 35; citizens of United States, of 
good character and temperate habits, who can speak, read 
and write English. Recruits specially desired forservice 
in Philippines. For information apply to Recruiting 
Officer, 25 Third Ave., 132 Park Ave., 57 East 125th St., 
New York City ; 363 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 61 North 
8t., Middletown, N. Y.; Kingston, N. Y.; 513 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y.3 iso Lake St., Elmira, N. Y.; Basiable 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y.; Clarendon Building, Utiea, N. 
Y.; Schnirel Building, Geneva, N. Y:; 26 East Main St., 
Rochester, N. ¥Y.; Pearland Church Sts., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia. Pa ; 227 Walnut St., Harris- 


burg, Pa.; 951 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; 123 Wyoming | 
Ave., Scranton, Pa.; 1393 West 4th St., Williamsport, | 


Pa.; 1116 Eleventh Ave., Altoona, Pa.; 


275 Market St., 
Newark, N. J.; or 102 West 4th St., 


ilmington, Del. 














Thirty 
Dollars to 
California 





From Chicago, and $27.50 
from St. Louis, Tuesdays, 
February 12 to April 30. 
In tourist sleepers and chair 
cars. 

It’s always summer in Cali- 
fornia, and California is less 
than four days away via the 


Address Gen, Pass, Office, A, T £ 8; F, R’y, Chicago, 





ow Many Apples 








does it take tomake a 
Cider? No matter;it 
take less if you usea 


HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS 


and the cider will be better, 
paver and will keep longer, 
m’t buy until you get our catalogue. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. CO, 

3 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohie, 


STRUCK OIL 


A new Pennsylvania in California. Fortunes 
are being made daily in Kern County Oil, 
Fields. A small investment may yield big 
returns. Stock non-assessable. e have the 
and but need your money to develop them. 


CERMANIA OIL CO, 


819 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO, ta. 











TIMELY 


Rurat BOOK 


Our Brief Descriptive 
Catalogue Free t0 All. Cataogue cis pages)’ will 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive strated Cat- 
alogue foo Pages, 6 by 9 inches, §0 Illustrations, 
thoroughiy Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topies, sent for three centsin 

only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, fil. 








Santa Fe Route 
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Plant Sweet Peas Early. 


[From Page 363] 

between them, one length of the fencing 
will answer for both rows to climb upon. 

Drouth is the great enemy of sweet peas 
and they must be daily and liberally water- 
ed if you would produce best results. To 
withhold water means to make them a half 
failure. The blossoms should be picked 
every day lest they go to seed and produce 
no more flowers. Morning is the best time 
to gather them when the dew is still on 
them and the hot sun has not had time to 
faintly bleach them. Do not pull them 
from the vines with the hands, but use a 
stout pair of shears with which you can 
snip off the blossoms with as long a stem as 
possible. When gathered place them loosely 
and without arrangement in rose bowls, 
vases or tumblers, let them fall apart as 
they will, and set them ahout in careless 
profusion. 


Making an Apple Orchard. 


Among the most noted apple orchards 
of the east are those at the American Agri- 
culturist experiment farm. The old or- 
chards are now about 50 years old, and, 
while still in profitable bearing, are soon 
to be replaced by young orchards from 
which finer fruit can be gathered at less 
expense. An apple orchard when once set 
lasts the lifetime of the average fruit 
grower, and its success or failure means a 
great deal. At the start, therefore, it can- 
not receive too much attention, which 
should begin with the parents of the young 
trees. In the work at the experiment 
farm, the land was first brought to a high 
state of cultivation and fertilized by grow- 
ing one or two crops of corn on a clover 
sod, using a liberal application of stable 
manure. Two-year-old Northern Spy trees, 
grown as well as possible, were set 35 to 
88 ft apart each way. 

The Spy was selected merely as a stock. 
It is a very strong growing, hardy, upright 
tree, healthy in wood and foliage, and with 
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SUTTON BEAUTY APPLE TREE. 
a Geep, vigorous root growth. Two sys- 
tems of working this stock have been fol- 
lowed. The first one was to graft in the 
branches, beginning the spring of the sec- 
ond year, but during the last few years 
summer budding has been practiced to a 
considerable extent. Each method hag its 
advantages. But by budding, younger trees 
can be worked and the labor is a little less. 


EASTERN 


trees from which the scions or buds are cut 
and only those which are superior in their 
habits of growth and are early and prolific 
bearers are chosen. Last year a large num- 
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LADY SWEET APPLE TREE. 


ber of trees were budded with Sutton 
Beauty, all the buds of which were taken 
from a four-year-old tree that bore over 
one barrel of apples, and it is confidently 
expected that this early prolific bearing will 





HORTICULTURE 


be perpetuated to a greater or less extent. 
After setting the young trees the ground 
is either planted to hoed crops, or the in- 
tervening space set with peaches, plums, ap- 
ricots and currants, which are worked for 
a few years and taken out when the growth 
of the apple trees demands the room. The 
illustrations of the Lady Sweet and the Sut- 
ton Beauty apple trees show specimen trees 
in an orchard six and seven years old which 
has never been in sod. These were top- 
worked when two years old and set fruit 
three and four years from the graft. At 
four years, every tree, of over 100 in the 
orchard, bore fruit which averaged over % 
peck to the tree. The trees are headed 
about 5 ft from the ground and the differ- 
ence in the system of growth of these twa 
varieties, as well as the method of training 
and pruning, is well shown in the pictures. 
Clean cultivation has been followed during 
the early growing season and in July the 
land seeded to crimson clover, which is 
plowed under early the following spring. 





Strong Organization of N Y Fruit Growers. 


The Fruit Growers’ assn of N Y has come 
Into being within the past week, starting 
off with vigor, enthusiasm and a member- 
ship roll of strong men. This new organi- 
zation, formed at Syracuse Feb 27-28, was 
the outcome of the dissatisfaction in the 
ranks developed at the Rochester meeting 
of the western N Y hort soc, as published 
in American Agriculturist Feb 2. The dan- 
ger confronting the fruit industry in the 
dreaded San Jose scale gave a serious turn 
to the deliberations and intensified the de- 
termination to seek by all means protec- 
tion against the scourge. A large major- 
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WELL SOWN—HALF GROWN. 


You are sure to get a stand of corn—that is if your 
seed is any good—when you plant wit, this 


Farquhar Keystone Corn Planter. 
It puts the grainin with a recularity andscurety that 
inspires confidence. You know thatit is planting be- 
cause you can see each grain as it passes on its way 


to the ground. Plants field, sweet, fodder or ensilage 
corn and beans and peas, either in hills or drills. Puts 
in any desired ont cf phosphate—handles rough and lumpy §& 


J. orks splendidly on rough, uneven or stony 
land, Itis strong, well made and lasting. It’s an easy load for a 
small horse. Send for Catalog of Farm hinery , Engines, Boil. 
ers, Saw Mills and Threshing . We mal 


A. B. Farquhar Co., York, Pa. 





There will be no replan 
to do if you use this planter, 
Give your cornan even start 
by planting the whole crop in 
one day. Has force feed fer- 
tilizer attachment, 














Our AMERICAN FARMERS’ MANUAL 
this advertisement. Correspondence 


PETER HENDERSON 








GRASS SEEDS: 


GRASS MIXTURES SPECIALLY PREPARED TO SUIT ALL CONDITIONS OF SOIL. 


and other Seeds for the Farm, mailed free on application to those who state where they saw 


& C0 






GRASS SEED for HAY, 
GRASS SEED for PASTURE, 
GRASS SEED for GOLF LINKS, 
GRASS SEED for LAWNS, 






for 1901, 82 pages, devoted entirely to Grass 






—35 & 37-— 


ay CORTLANDT ST, 


NEW YORK. 











Great care is used in the selection of stock 












THE, THREE 


you have been looking for. 4@j 
bright red winter variety.#j 
: . the most exactmg. Rob.st, 
eavy bearer. 35 others; peaches, pears; 
evervthing for the orchard and garden. 
Cataloure Free. Send to day. 


Sy Large, 














MINERS. NN 


i fect treestone ; heavy and delicious, (7 

Very early, hardy and produc. ive,'74/' 
Gibson Strawberry, large, AN 

fine flavor, very prolific. Good+hip- \ 
r. Catalogue describes this and * 
other varieties. Send for it now. 


Box 19, BERLIN, MARYLAND 








All Fertilizers 


for truck gardens and early mar- 
ket crops should contain from 3% 
to 10% of 


Nitrate of Soda 


if the object is to develop the earliest 
and best yields. Its effects are instan- 
taneous, as all the nitrogenous content 
is immediately available for producin 
rapid growth. A postal request w 
procure you free pamphlets and Mef 
of dealers in Nitrate of Soda, if ad- 
dressed to John A, Myers, 12-C 
John St., New York City 








Extra Early Admiral Dewey 
Originated and introduced by 
HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO., 
(Formerly of Fifeld) Box 75, Bay City, Mich. 

wers of Seed Potatoes in america, The 
Dewey the most wonderful New Petate. Ite 
merits are fully descri’ in 
for the ash 


bed in Hammond’s 1901 catalog. 
Free ing. Address as above, Write to-day. 20 other 
varieties of potatoes. Also Vegetable and Flewer 




















FRUIT GROWERS ORGANIZE 


ity of those present believe that the fu- 
migation of nursery stock should be made 
compulsory by law, and they desired an op- 
portunity of throwing their influence bodily 
in favor of a law to that effect. Being de- 
nied the right of organized petition in the 
Rochester hort meeting, they have made up 
an organization of their own. . 

It starts with a round 100 charter mem- 
bers, representing about one-third of the 
counties, with a well expressed declaration 
of purposes,.a simple set of by-laws, over 
$306 in the treasury, a strong staff of offi- 
cers and committees and a clear under- 
standing on everybody’s part as to what is 
to be done. There were about 50 people 
present when S. D. Willard called to or- 
der Wednesday morning. He briefly de- 
clared the purposes of the meeting and 
called upon Lucien T. Yeomans of Wal- 
worth for a more formal statement. H. S. 
Wiley of Cayuga, John T. Roberts of Syra- 
cuse and Albert Wood of Carlton were 
named as a committee on constitution and 
by-laws. In a dozen off-hand speeches that 
consumed the remainder of the forenoon, 
hints were cogently given to the commit- 
tee, and the pace was set for the entire 
session. The audience of the afternoon was 
too large for the rooms and the convention 
took possession of the assembly hall in the 
same block. The outlining of plans, the so- 
licitation of membership, the answering of 
questions and the exhortation to unity, all 
comprised in a score of crisp speeches, 
made up a profitable and entertaining af- 
ternoon’s program. The committee report- 
ed a constitution and by-laws at the open- 
ing of the evening session and these were 
adopted with a few modifications. The assn 
is named The Fruit Growers’ Association 
of N Y state. Its membership may include 
any person in the state whose interests are 
in harmony withthe fruit industry. Mem- 
bership fees are $1 annually or $10 for a 
life membership. An annual meeting and 
election are to be held in Jan and a sum- 
mer field meeting in June, 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


lollowing is the declaration-of purposes: 
The object of this assn shall be to encour- 
age the co-operation of the fruit growers 
of N Y for the protection and advancement 
of their common interests: 

i. By securing and disseminating such sci- 
entific information as shall promote the 
general advancement of the fruit growing 
industry of N Y and shall tend to the im- 
provement of the quality and quantity of 
our products. 

2. By securing such legislation as may 
be advantageous and preventing that which 
may be detrimental. 

3. By securing such improved facilities in 
transportation as shall tend to give us a 
more expeditious and economical distribu- 
tion of our products. 

4. By endeavoring to secure a better and 
more uniform system of packing and pack- 
ages. 

5. By devising some system of market- 
ing our products such as shall open up and 
develop the markets and give to the grow- 
er a fair and remunerative return. 

6. By endeavoring to obtain such im- 
proved systems of crop reporting as shall 
furnish accurate information concerning 
products, thereby enabling the fruit grower 
to know the exact situation. 


OFFICERS AND STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Election of officers followed the adoption 
of the constitution: President, L. T. Yeo- 
mans; vice-presidents, John T. Roberts, 
George’ W. Potter, John D. Collamer, Ira 
Pease; secretary, F. E. Dawley of Fayette- 
ville; treasurer, Charles H. Darrow of 
Geneva. 

Executive committee—T. P. Wilson, F. H. 
Taber, Dr C. A. Ring, S. W. Wadhams, 
William L. McKay. 

Nomenclature—S. A. Beach, L. H. Bailey, 
F. E. Dawley, James E. Rice, J. W. Cornell. 

Entomology and plant diseases—V. H. 
Lowe, F. C. Stewart, M. V. Slingerland, E. 
P. Felt, John Craig. New fruits, same as 
entomology. 

Field—Two members from each county; 
not yet completed. ; 

Statistics and marketinge—W. T. Mann, 
Dana H. Wells, H. W. Collingwood, E. A, 
Callahan, W. G. Johnson. 

Legislature—S. D. Willard, Albert Wood, 
H. S. Wiley, F. M. Bradley, E. B. Norris. 

Transportation — John Anderson, Ira 





EUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
itilizers. They enrich the earth. 





Pease, G. E. Ward, L. A. Bradley, W. H. 
Hart. 

The winter meeting in Jan, ’02, was fixed 
at Syracuse. It is understood the summer 
meeting will be held in. western part of the 
state. W. G. Johnson of American Agricul- 
turist addressed the meeting in a spirited 
letter, urging unity of action, narticularly 
in demanding a fumigation law. H. W. Col- 
lingwood spoke warmly for co-operation 
and business methods. The sessions through- 
out were spirited, harmonious, industrious. 
An immense amount of information was 
imparted and every feature and every in- 
cident was entertaining. 


Catalo gs “Acknowled ged. 








Crete nursery, Crete, Neb, all kinds of fruit 


and ornamental trees. 

Db. M. Ferry & Co, Detroit, Mich, complete 
garden and farm seed manual. 

J. L. Loebs, Aberdeen, S D, all kinds of farm 
seeds. 

Ss. J. Baldwin, 
eiy stock. 

L. L. Olds, Clinton, Wis, potatos corn, oats, 
vegetable, flower and flower seeds, ornamen- 
tal shrubs and garden tools. 

L. E. Archais Seed Co, Carthage, Mo,- garden 
and farm seeds, ornamental plants, garden 
tuols, poultry supplies. 

Manufacturers of berry boxes and baskets: 
Wells-Higman Co, St Joseph, Mich; New _Al- 
bany Box and Basket Co, New Albany, Ind; 
Pierce-Williams Co, South Haven, Mich. 

Ross Bros, Worcester, Mass, garden and 
field seeds and farm implements. 

Archias seed store, Sedalia, Mo, seeds, bulbs, 
tools, fertilizers, insecticides, poultry supplies, 
etc. 

Arthur G. Aldridge, Fishers, N Y¥. Whole- 
sale price list of northern grown seed pota- 
toes. 


Seneca, Kan, all kinds nurs- 


Field Force Pump Co, Lockport, N Y, illus- 
trated catalog of spraying “pumps, force 


pumps, nozzles and spraying machines. 

J. G. Harrison & Sons, Berlin, Md, catalog 
of small fruit plants and fruit and ornamental 
trees. 

George W. P. Jerrard Co, Caribou, Me, seed 
potatoes, corn, grain and garden seeds grown 
in the cold northeast. 

Johnson & Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa, a very 
complete and illustrated catalog of vegetable, 
farm and flower seeds, plants, bulbs, etc. 

Frederick W. Kelsey, New York, a hand- 
semely illustrated catalog of trees, shrubs 
and hardy plants. 

Complete descriptive catalogs from the fol- 
lowing dealers in spraying machinery: Mor- 
rill & Morley, Benton Harbor, Mich; Rippley 
Hardware Co, Grafton, Ill; Field Force Pump 
Co, Lockport. N ¥; Deming Co, Salem, O. 


Picton island farms, Clayton, N Y, a very 
fully illustrated catalog of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Black Langshans, Light Brahmas, 
Black Minorcas, S C Brown Leghorns, Impe- 
rial Pekin and Indian Runner Ducks; also 


suggestions for caring for poultry. 

George A. Sweet Nursery Co, Dansville, N 
Y, catalog and price list of fruit, nut and or- 
namental trees, small fruit plants, etc. 














SW: For 14 Gents 


Sw FY We mail the following rare seed novelties. 
Ipkg. Blue Blood Tomato Seed, $ .15 

** Northern Lemon Seed, «15 
‘* Mama’s Favorite Onion Seed, 10 



















‘ Emerald Green CucumberSeed, .10 
s* City Garden Beet Seed, 10 
‘¢ 18-Day Radish Seed, 10 
4* LaX. Market Lettuce Seed, 15 


(Oe a tt 


‘* Brilliant Flower Seed, «15 


Worth $1.00 prince 


Above 10 packages rare novelties we will 
mail you free, together with our great 
illustrated Seed Catalog, telling all about 
Salzer’s Billion Dollar Grass 
Alse Choice Onion Seed, $e. a Ib, 
Together with thousands of earliest vege- 
tables and farm seeds, upon receipt of l4c. 
and this notice. When once you plant 
BSalzer’s Seeds you wil! never do without. 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 











you sow and the tools 
you use to 


y at,) Make them Grow. 
OS) Our handsome illustrated 


Catalogue will tell you 
how. Mailed free. 
Write 


to-day. z 
riffith & Turner Go.[23 


Dept. H 


Baltimore, Md. 














[25] 


POTASH 


No crop can be grown without 
Potash. Supply exough Potash and 
your profits will be large; without 
Potash your crop will be ‘‘scrubby.”” 
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Our books, telling about composition of 
fertilizers best adapted for all crops, are /ree 
to all farmers. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 














FINE AS FOG 


covering every bit ot follage with the 

most thor: mixed spray, easy to 
and durable, These 
ints of the 


It’s the only pump with ap Automatic 
Agitator and Brush for strainer. Brass 
valves. No rubber or leather to ret. 
Allsty!es and —_ 7 Book 


— a On Spraying rite 
Fleld Force Pump Co., 10 Market Street, Lockport, % 











OCTOBER PURPLE PLUM, 


Fruit large size, color maroon, flavor sweet and 
delicious. Ripens one month later than the Abun- 
dance. Tree fine, erect grower. Bears young and 
profusely. A handsome and desirable Plum. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE. 
Admitted to be the best early grape introduced. 
Both of these fruits should be in every home 
ground. Send for free catalogue at once. 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, = New Canaan, Conn. 





The Best Potato Catalogue Issued 


Send forit. It’s free—all leading varieties. 
A. J. CONNELLY, Fishers, N.Y. - Established 1875. 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Send for catalogue. YOUNG & 
1 year from bud, 2to 4 cents each. R. §8. 
Peach Trees SOuNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


HALSTEAD, Troy, N. Y. 


and Plum Culture 


By PROF. F. A. WAUGH, author of Landscape 
Gardening; Horticulturist to the Vermont 
Experiment Station. 














for fruit wers, nurs- 
A Complete Manual erymen armers and 
gardeners, on all known varieties of plums and their 


successful management. This new marks an 
epoch in the horticultural literature of America. 
Our American business of fruit growing has ex- 
panded tremendously in recent years, and with this 
expansion has necessarily come specialization, Plum 
culture is one of the most complicated of these 
specialties; and Professor Waugh is one of the best 
known of the specialists. In his capacity of_horti- 
culturist to the Vermont Experiment station he has 
made extensive studies and > gieng atest 
all the lines covered by the k. So far fr be- 
ing a mere compilation of others’ views, this wor 
represents in an unusual degree the original dis- 
coveries of the author. Nevertheless the discoveries 
and practical experience of others have not been 
disregarded, The book is a complete 


Monograph of the Plums 


cultivated and indigenous to North America, with 
a complete account of their propagation, cultiva- 
tion and utilization. It will be found. indispensable 
to the scientist seeking the most recent and au- 
thoritative information concerning this group, to 
the nurseryman who wishes to handle his varieties 
accurately and intelligently, and to the cultivator 
who would like to grow plums successfully. It is 
one_ of the most complete, accurate and satisfactory 
works ever written for the field of American horti- 
culture. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. Price, post- 
paid . Pa e = ‘ ° ° e e - $1.50 


Our Brief Descrip- 
Catalogue Free to All. Orr are peril 
pages) will be sent free of charge to all amplying for 
the same. Our New, Latge, Descriptive Tllus- 
trated Catalogue, 10 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Ius- 
trations, thoroughly Indexed by Titles and Auth 
and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the be 
books on Rural and Home Topics, sent 
cents in stamps—which only pays 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


$2 Lafayette Place, New York,N. Y. 
Marquette Baildi , Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





Hogs 
1901/ 1200} 1901] 1900} 1901] 1900 


Ont 0. # 100 lbs .. wt $6.20) $5.50) $4.95) $4.75) $6.00 


| Cattle Sheep 








New York.......... 50] 6.40) 6.00; 5.30) 4.75) 6.00 
Buffalo........... ...| 5.50} 5. 5.70) 5.30] 5.00) 6.25 
Kansas City .........| 5:75) 5.85) 5.40) 4.85) 4.40) 5.75 
Pittsburg .........--- 5.50] 5.85) 5.70 5.20! 4.80) 6.36 





At Chicago, cattle prices cover the usual 
wide range, choice steers in good demand 
and firm, medium and common lots plenti- 
ful and rather dull. Top prices still hold 
around $5.65@6, but transactions very large- 
ly at 5.50 downward to 4.50, poor stuff even 
lower. The market as a whole is without 
important feature, home demand for beef 
excellent, export trade liberal, but recent 
English markets somewhat weaker. Quo- 
tations covering practically all grades fol- 
low: 


‘ancy beef steers, @580@6 00 Canners, 325 
be Pte ext 525@5 65 Feeders, selected, to 450 
Common to fair, 415@4 6) Stockers, 450 to 850 Ibs, S00@ 4 25 
Native heifers. 87: 75 Calves, 300 lbs up, 520 
Fair to choice cows, 27. 00 Calves, veal, 4 625 
Poor to fancy bulls, 2 425 Milch cows,each, 25 00 


Within the past week or so, hogs have 
sold at the best prices of the season, lib- 
eral transactions at $5.50@5.60. Packers 
all bearish at extreme figures, however, and 
with a tendency toward increase in offer- 
ings, secured slight concessions, good 
butcher weights go at 5.40@5.50. 

Sheep are in demand, everything 
really desirable selling readily at former 
prices. Fair to choice wethers and year- 
lings $4@4.75, mixed lots 3.50@4.25, west- 
ern lambs 4.75@5.25, common to choice na- 
tives 4.50@5.50. 

At New York, choice cattle generally 
steady, common stock lower. Common to 
prime sold at $4.20@5.35, oxen and stags 
3.70@4.50, bulls 3.25@4.30, cows 2@4, stockers 
3.15. Veal calves in fair demand at 4@7.50 
for common to prime, 7.75 for tops. Sheep 
and lambs steady to firm. Common to 
prime sheep sold at 3.50@4.75, lambs 5.70@ 
6.15, yearlings 5. Hogs quotably steady at 
5.7. @6. 

At Buffalo, cattle somewhat lower under 
liberal supply. Receipts Monday of _ this 
week 150 cars. Butcher grades $4@4.50, 
shipping steers 4.75@5.10, exporters 5.10@ 
6.50. Hogs active and firm at 5.70 for all 
grades. Monday of this week 70 double 
decks came in. Sheep steady under re- 
ceipts of 70 double decks. Lambs sold at 
4.50@5.60, sheep 4@4.75, choice wethers 5. 

At Pittsburg, cattle not especially act- 
ive, and shade lower. Receipts this week 
Monday 100 cars. Quotations revised as 
follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 39@5 50 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 F] 
Good, 17 to 1309 ibs, 4800500 Poor to good fat cows, 1 00 
Faar. 900 to 1100 Ibs, aa 35 © Heifers, 700 to 110€ lbs, 8 00440 
Common, 700 te 900 lbs, 3 36) Bologna cows.phd. 8 15 00 
Rough, half fat, 350@425 F'sh cows & springers.£0 0 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 310@440 Veai calves. 5 0U@6 50 


Hogs in gcod demand on Monday of this 
week, when 25 double decks came in. Me- 
Gium droves sold at $5.70, heavy yorkers 
6.65@5.70, do light 5.60@5.65, pigs 5.55. Sheep 
quiet. Arrivals Monday of this week 15 
double decks. Sheep sold at 4@4.80, lambs 
4.50@5.50. 

At London, American cattle reported 
lower at 10144@12%c p Ib estimated dressed 
weight, sheep 12%@13%%c, lambs 14%c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot _ - 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Chicago..........| .73%| 6444] .39%4| .34 | .2454| 2314 
e+] .5836) .734y] .48%4! .4114| .31 | .29 
— | 4914] .4324] .3434| .32% 

70 | 41%] .35%| .28 | .24 
gt eee ke 6 a 33%| 27 | .24%4 
inneapolis..... 4¥,| .6234| .36%)| .S11,! .26%4) .23% 
Liverpool ........ 8574] .51 | 49%! — = 





At Chicago, wheat has been less active, 
prices without important change, under- 
tone one of comparative steadiness. The 
bears are already professing to believe that 
“one swallow makes a summer” and are 
making the most of gossip to the effect that 
crop conditions in the southwest are excep- 
tionally fine. The opening of March is alto- 


gether too early to know definitely regard- 
ing crop conditions, as there is still oppor- 
tunity for frost damage. 

Real legitimate influences vitally affect- 


ing wheat at present may be found in the 
movement of the latest crop and in foreign 
advices of stocks and consumption. These 
are not of a character to stimulate ener- 
getic support. On the other hand, the re- 
serves of wheat in the northern hemisphere 
are decreasing steadily, and made up only 
in part by the shipments from Argentina. 
Exports of wheat and flour from the U S 
are fair, but not especially large. The con- 
tract grade of wheat has sold at Chicago 
close to 74@74%c p bu, May 754@75'éc. 

Corn has been accorded only moderate 
support, the market at times ruling a shade 
lower, with liberal transactions during the 
past week or 10 days on the basis of 39@39%c 
p bu for No 2 in store and 40%@4lc for May 
delivery. Some of the recent speculative 
support has been withdrawn, and while the 
cash demand is quiet the actual movement 
is liberal on both domestic and foreign ac- 
count. Country offerings are fair, farmers 
perhaps showing a little more willingness 
to sell. 

The oats market has averaged easy in 
tone, No 2.in store quotable around 25@ 
25%c p bu, May 25%@26c, choice white and 
clipped in shipping order usual premium. 
The offerings have been liberal, and at 
every show of weakness exporters and ship- 
pers proved moderate buyers. 

Little can be said of the rye market be- 
yond the fact that it has continued dull 
and fairly steady. No 2 cash rye is quot- 
able at 50@52c p bu, according to location, 
and May delivery salable around 5blc. 

The demand for barley showed a little 
improvement, yet special activity lacking, 
and prices substantially steady. Offerings 
are mostly common in quality, the really 
choice malting grades commanding a smart 
premium. Common to fair 35@40c p bu, 
good to choic€ 45@60c. ’ 

Grass seeds neglected, although a little 
more interest manifested in timothy, with 
some demand for Mar around $4.40 p 100 
lbs, prime clover nominally 11. 

At New York, grain market showed lit- 
tle activity, with the exception of corn 
which ruled strong. No 2 red wheat in 
elevator 78%c p bu, corn 48\%4c, oats 3lc, rye 
56@57c, barley 58@66c, clover seed 94@11\c 
p Ib, timothy $4.50@5 p 100 lbs. Flour quiet 
but generally firm. Fancy spring patents 
4.15@4.65 p bbl, do winter 4.10@4.30, spring 
straights 3.75@3.90, do winter 3.40@3.75. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Rochester, white wheat 
74@76c p bu, No 1 white oats 28@30c, rye 
55@56c, barley 45@46c, middlings $18 p ton, 
bran 17@18, corn meal 20@21, hay 16@18. Ap- 
ples 1.25@2 p bbl, cranberries 9@11, honey 
1€c p Ib, maple sugar 9@10c. Radishes 13@ 
20c -p dz bchs, potatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 
75@85e, cabbage 25c, beans 1.75@2.50, lettuce 
20c p dz. Fresh eggs 22@23c p dz, live chick- 
ens 9c p Ib, fowls 8c, turkeys 9@10c, chick- 
— 10@1llc d w, ducks 12@18c, turkeys 12 
@13c. 

At Albany, potatoes $1.50@1.75 p bbl, 
white onions 3.50@5, red and yeliow 2.25@ 
2.75, turnips 65@75ic, cabbage 3@4.50 p 100, 
beans 2.20@2.30. Apples 2@4.50 p bbl, cran- 
berries 8.50@9.25. Fresh eggs 21@22c p dz, 
live chickens 9@10c p lb, turkeys 11@12c, 
ducks 9@10c, chickens 10@1lc d w, broilers 
29@22c, turkeys 12@14c. Corn 48@50c p bu, 
oats 32@34c, bran 17.50@18 p ton, cottonseed 
meal 25@26, middiings 17.50@19, hay 14.50@ 
18, rye straw 14@15. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 18c p dz, turkeys 
8@12c p lb d w, capons 10@14c, chickens 
§@llc, fowls 8@10c, ducks 12@14c, live tur- 
squabs 25@30c p pair. Potatoes 40@50c p 
bu, beets 25@30c, carrots 25@30c, onions $1.15 
@1.25, parsnips 50@60c, turnips 20@25c, cab- 
bage 12@15 p ton, celery 40@60c p dz bchs. 
keys 7@10c, fowls and chickens 10@10%c, 
Spitz apples 4@4.50 p bbl, Spys 4@4.50, Bald- 
wins 2.50@3, cranberries 9@10. Timothy 
hay 12@17 p ton, clover 12@14, rye straw 9@ 
10. corn 44c p bu, oats 31%c, rye 57c, barley 
57@65c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 55c p bu, No 2 
white oats 34c, rye 6ic, bran $18 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 25, middlings 19, hay 14@18, 
rye straw 15. Eggs 21@22c p dz, live chick- 
ens 10@11c p Ib, or 13@14c d w, turkeys 15c. 
Potatoes 40@45c p bu, do seed 60c, onions 
70@85c, turnips 25@40c, beans  2.50@2.75. 
Baldwin and Greening apples 75@85c p bu, 
Spys and Kings 1@1.25. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
nearby fresh eggs 17@17%c p dz, ch western 
17@17%c, southern 16c, live fowls 10@10%c 








THE LATEST. MARKETS 


p lb, chickens 10@1lc, ducks 12@13c, tur- 
keys 9@10c, geese 11@12c, fowls 8%@l0c d 
w, broilers 20@25c, chickens 8@13%c, e¢a- 
pons 9@12c, turkeys 9@l4c. Gilliflower ap- 
ples $3.50@4.50 p bbl, Baldwins 3.25@3.75, 
Spys 3.25@4, Cape Cod cranberries 6@8.50, 
Fia oranges 2.25@3 p bx, grape fruit 4@6, 
strawberries 35@45c p qt. York state po- 
tatoes 45@353ec p bu, Mich 40@50c, onions 
1.20@1.50, ch Danish cabbage 16@18 p ton, 
do homegrown 11@12, kale 1@1.25 p bbl, 
spinach 2.25@2.75, cucumbers 3@5 p bskt, 
beans 2.25@3.50, lettuce 1@2.75 p % bbl, to- 
mzatoes 1.50@3 p carrier. No 2 Pa red wheat 
78@7814c p bu, corn 444%@44%c, No 2 white 
cats 38c, bran 18.25@19 p ton, hay 14.50@17, 
rye straw 11@15. 

At Pittsburg, King apples $3.75@4 p bbl, 
Spy 3.75@4, Baldwins 3@3.50, Ben Davis 2.50 
@3, cranberries 6.50@12, maple sugar 9@l1llic 
p lb, syrup 70@80c p gal. Turnips 2.25@2.50 
p bbl, carrots 1.25@1.50, parsnips 1.50@1.75, 
beets 1.25@1.35, potatoes 40@55c p bu, onions 
1.10@1.25, cabbage 10@20 p ton, squash 1.50 
@1.75 p bbl, celery 25@80c p dz bchs. Eggs 
i74%4@20c p dz, live fowls 9%@10c p Ib, chick- 
ens 10%@lic, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 11@12c, 
geese 1@1.50 p pair, fowls 12@13c p lb d w, 
chickens 13@14c, turkeys 13@1l5c. No 2 yel- 
low corn 4514,@46c p bu, oats 31%c, middlings 

7.50@19 p ton, bran 17.50@18, timothy hay 
a prairie 11.75@12, rye straw 10@ 
19.50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
17@18c p dz, live chickens 10@1ic p lb, fowls 
9c, ducks 12@13c, turkeys 12@13c. Corn 
44%c p bu, oats 30c, rye 5444c, hay $15@17.50 
p ton, rye straw 10@14.50, bran 17.50@18.50, 
middlings 16.50@19, cottonseed meal 25@26. 
Fey apples 3.75@4 p bbl, ch 2.50@3.50, cran- 
berries 8.50@9.50, Fla oranges 2.50@3 p bx, 
strawberries 15@35c p qt. Potatoes 45@53c 
p bu, onions 1.25@1.40, cabbage 12@15 p ton, 
spinach 35@50c p bu, celery 40@50c p dz 
bchs, Fla tomatoes 2@3.50 p carrier. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, countr con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 





charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Apples. 

At New York, receipts have run light, and 
under a brisk demand prices ruled strong 
and sometimes quotations were exceeded 
for fancy marks. Newtown Pippins $3@4 p 
bbl, Spitz 3@5, state Spy 2.50@3.50, Ben Da- 
vis 2.50@3.50, Baldwin 2.50@3.50, Greening 
2.25@3.50. 

At Boston, trade continues steady at firm 


prices. Northern Spy $2.50@3.50 p bbl, fcy 
Baldwins 2.50@3.25, No 2 Baldwins and 
Greenings 1.50@2.25, Talman Sweets 1,50@ 
2.50. 


Beans. 

At New York, receipts not large, but fully 
equal the demand, which is rather slack. 
Choice marrow $2.40@2.15 p bu, fair 2.25@ 
2.35, medium 2.22%4@2.25, pea 2.20@2.25, red 
kidney 1.85@2.25, white kidney 2.50, yellow 
eye 2.62%@2.65, Cal lima 3.80, Imported gi- 
ants 2.85@2.90, green peas 1.2214@1.30 p bu. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, choice evap’d apples 
steady under moderate supply, market gen- 
erally quiet. Ch to fcy evap’d apples 54@ 
7c p lb, fair to prime 3@5c, sun-dried 3@4c, 
chops $1.25@1.75 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 
50c@1, evap’d raspberries 19@20c, blackber- 
ries 64%@6%c, huckleberries 14@l5c, cher- 
ries 15@1é6c. 

At Chicago, trade generally slow. Ch to 
fey evap’d apples, eastern 54@6%c p Ib, 
fair to prime 3%@5c, southern 3%@4%c, 
sun-dried 2%@3%c, chopped 1@1%\c, cores 
and skins ic, evap’d raspberries 1814@20c, 
sun-dried 18@18%c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, market ruled about steady, 
outlook uncertain. Nearby fey 164%4@17léc p 
dz, av prime 16@16%c, western 154%@lf6c, fey 
Ky marks 15%@l6c, southern 15@15'4c, 
western 14@14%4c. 

At Boston, offerings ample and market a 
shade easier. Nearby fcy 21@22c p dz, east- 
ern 16@18c, Vt and N H 18c, Mich, Ind etc, 
174%4@18e, western 16@17%4c, southern 16@1i7c, 
refrig’r 13@1l5c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice Fla oranges in mod- 
erate receipt and steady, cranberries and 
strawberries firm. Fancy bright Fla or- 
anges $3@3.75 p bx, do russets 2.25@2.75, fey 





havels 2@3.50, Fla grape fruit 5@6.50, do Cal 

2.50@3.50, tangerines 5@6.50, Fla pineapples 

3@4, Cape Cod cranberries 7@9.50 p bbl, Jer- 

sey 6.50, Fla strawberries 25@50c p qt. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, about steady. Bran $17@ 
19 p ton, middlings 18@20, red dog 19@20, 
linseed meal 28.50, cottonseed meal 25, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, carn chop 3@ 
90c, brewers’ meal and grits 1.10, coarse corn 
meal 90@94c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings quite mfoderate 
and firmly ‘eld. Prime timothy 95@97i4c p 
100 lbs, No 1 90@921%4c, No 3 75@80c, clover 
mixed 80@85c, no grade 60@70c, salt 49@50c, 
long rye straw 75@85c. 

At Boston, prices steady, trade not espe- 
cially active. Prime timothy $18.50@19 p 
ton, No 1 17@18, No 2 15.50@16, No 3 14@15, 
ch fine 14@15.50, clover mixed 14@15, swale 
8@9, prime rye straw 17@18, do tangled 10@ 
12, oat 9@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, supplies reported small 
and demand fairly active at 8@12c p Ib for 
sugar, and 75c@$1 p gal for syrup. 

Onions. 


At New York, firmer under lighter re- 
ceipts. Ct and L I white onions $4@6.50 p 
bbi, red and yellow 3@3.75, Orange Co white 
4@5.50 p bag, red and yellow 2.50@3.50, state 
and western yellow 8@3.50 p bbl, red 2.75@3, 
Bermuda 2.50@3. 


At Boston, sound stock continues steady. 
State yellow $3.50@4 p bbl, or 1.25@150 p 
bu, Havana 2.65 p cra. 


Potatoes. 

At New York, receipts continue liberal, 
somewhat exceeding the demand. State and 
western in bulk $1.25@1.75 p 180 lbs, state 
1.50@1.75 p sack, L I 1.50@2 p bbl, Jersey 
prime 1.25@1.50, do sweets 1.50@2.50, Ber- 
mudas firm at 3@6. 

At Boston, market well supplied and tone 
easy. Houlton Green Mts extra 65c p buy 
do Aroostook 63c, Hebrons 60c, Dakota Red 
47@50c, York state white 50@55c, Mich white 
56@58e. 

Poultry. 

At New York, trade fairly active, market 
well supplied. Live fowls 10c p Ib, chickens 
91%4c, roosters 6c, turkeys 10%c, ducks 0@ 
80c p pair, geese $1@1.50, pigeons 35@40c, 
turkeys 7@llc p Ib d w, broilers 18@35c, 
roasting chickens 9@l6c, fowls 8@10c, cae 
pons 10@13c, ducks 8@l13c; geese 9@10c, 
squabs 1.50@3 p dz. 

At Boston, choice live fowls in good de- 
mand, dressed stock generally plentiful and 
not especially active. Live fowls 10%c p 
lb, roosters 6c, chickens 7@9c, northern and 
eastern fowls 10@13c da w, chickens 10@16c, 
ducks 12@14c, geese 10@12c, pigeons $1@1.25 
p dz, western turkeys —- Ib, chickens 
9@13c, fowls 9@10%4c, capons 10@13c. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, choice seasonable varieties 
in fair demand. Brussels sprouts 8@l16c p 
qt, beets 75c p bbl, carrots 60c@$1, state 
cabbage 12@15 p ton, do Fla 1.25@2 p bbl, 
celery 30@75c p dz bchs, cauliflower 2@3 p 
bskt, egg plant 1.50@3 p bx, kale 1@1.25 
p bbl, lettuce 2@4, parsnips 75c@1, squash 
1.25@1.50, spinach 1.25@2.50, turnips 70@85c, 
string beans 2@4.50 p cra, tomatoes 1@2.50 
p carrier. 

Wool. 


A considerable quantity of wool continues 
to be moved at somewhat unsatisfactory 
and irregular prices. Some lines of stock 
in hands of merchants are said to be quite 
moderate and cannot be duplicated at pres- 
ent prices. Foreign market not especially 
active, but generally steady. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Cheese Market. 


Stocks of fancy full cream cheese have 
worked down into rather small compass 
and prices are firm. Home trade has 
ruled good, especially for small sizes, while 
some export interest is reported. Light 
skims in moderate supply and generally 
steady. Situation considered healthy. 

New York State—At Rochester, twins 12c 
p 1b.—At Buffalo, fcy 12c, dairy 10@1lic.—At 
Aibany, cheddars 11@12c, flats 10@11lc.—At 
Syracuse, cheddars 11@12c, 

At New York, tone of market strong. 
State fancy small 124%@12%4c p Ib, ch 11%@ 
11%c, fair to prime 91%4@11%c, 





light skims 74%4@9c, full 2c. 
Pennsylvania—At 





fcy large | 
li%c, ch 10%@lic, fair to prime 9%@10%ce, | 


Philadelphia, market | 210,000, $10.00. 


firm. N Y fey 12@12%c p lb, fair to ch | 


10% @11%c, part skims 8@9c.—At Pittsburg, 
ch Ohio 12%@12%c, N Y 12%@12%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, trade steady. State 
flats 114%4c p lb, twins 12%@13c, N Y ched- 
dars 12%c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 
13%c, Ohio flats llc, limburger 14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, full cream N Y 
stock firm at 124%2.@13%c p Ib. 

At Boston, a good trade reported. N Y¥ 
twins extra 12c p-lb, do Vt 11%@12c, firsts 
10%4.@11i%c, seconds 9@10c, western twins 
extra 11@114c, fair to good 10@10%c, Ohio 
flats 10%@l1I1c. 


The Butter Market. 
The demand for nearly all lines of butter 


has held up well at main _ distributing 
points. This is especially true of extra 
creamery, which at times has _ barely 


equaled the demrand. In some instances buy- | 
ers have been more critical as to quality at | 
the advanced rates. Export trade continues | 


fairly active, and with home demand tak- 
ing bulk of fresh arrivals, stocks in store 
are cut into to an appreciable extent. Deal- 
ers indicate that receipts are not liable to 
increase very materially for a week or two, 
and if present activity continues, the mar- 
ket will be well cleaned up of all grades. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
ave 23 @23%c 24 25 c 21%@22 ¢ 
1900 ......-244%@25 c 26 @26%c 23 @23%c 
- gear 2042@21 c- 21 @21i%c 20%@21 c 

New York State—At Rochester, extra 


Elgin 24@25c p lb, state cmy 22@23c.—At 
Buffalo, fey prints 24%4@25c, firsts 21@22c, 
state cmy 24c, rolls 12@16c, dairy 10@18c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 238@24c, prints 24@25c, 
dviry 21@221%4c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 20@ 
23c, prints 21@24c, dairy 18@2I1c. 

At New York, offerings liberal. Cmy 
extra 23@23%4c p Ib, firsts 21446@22%4c, June 
make 15@20c, fcy state dairy 21@22c, firsts 
— western imt cmy 14@19c, rolls 12@ 

c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
cleaned up well at firm prices. Extra El- 
gin and other separator cmy 24c p_Ib, firsts 
22@2314c, ladle 18@15c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin 
prints 27@27%c, tubs 26@26%4c, O and Pa 
cmy 238%@24c, dairy 19@20c, rolls 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, prices higher, mar- 
ket firm. Fey Elgin cmy 2414@25%4c p Ib, 
state cmy 20@22c, dairy 12@14c.—At Colum- 
bus, cmy tubs 28c, prints 24c, dairy 10@ 
12%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, price firm for 
top grades. Extra separator cmy 25@25%ec 
p lb, firsts 23@24c, extra gathered cmy 21 
@22c, firsts 19@20c, imt cmy 16@19c, ladle 
15@1i7c, dairy 22@24c, roll 14@16c. 

At Boston, top grades firmer, common 
lines not especially active. Vt and N H 
cmy extra 25c p Ib, N Y 2414c, western 24@ 
24%%c, firsts 20@23c, June make 19@22c, Vt 
dairy extra 21c; N Y 20c, firsts 18@19c, west- 
ern imt cmy 1314%4@l5c, ladle 12@14c. 





I am a subscriber to American Agricul- 
turist and know it to be the best and 
cheapest agricultural journal in the land. 
I want no better educator for farmer, poul- 
try raiser and gardener.—[B. B. Meriweath- 
er, Bullock Co, Ala. 
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MiIinNnK DEALERS 
Used the new coupon milk tickets? Something new. Once used 
always used. Send us atrial order. Samples furnished free. 
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For Driving Horses. Victor 
Corn and Oat Feed develops 
stamina and maintains form. It 
will not gripe nor sour, neither 
will it heat the blood nor make 
sweat. 

For Work Horses. Victor 
Corn and Oat Feed is admirably 
suited to the needs of work 
horses. It begets strength and 


endurance. 


A Most Economical Feed. 


Sold only in Sealed and Branded 
Sacks. Each Sack stam with 
analysis of contents, showing guar- 
anteed per cent. of Protein. 

If your dealer does not keep Victor 
Corn & Oat Feed send us his name an 
get afreecopy of ‘* Feeding for Flesh.’ 


The American Cereal Co., 
1350 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 
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YOUR HARDWARE STORE. 
Made by Goodell Co., 15 Main Street, Antrim, #1. &. 
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“ a Cc PLAN 
fille the bill to the letter. You always know when 


it’s working properly because you can see the corn 
on its way tothe ground, With or without fertilizer 
attachment. New device for sowing peas, en- 
cise corn, etc, Also make §; ler Broadcast F r 

stributer, le Row Distributer, 
ler Low Dowt Ooata snd’ Fortiltecr Drill. Write for efreulars. 
SPANGLER MANUFACTURING CO., 504 Queen St., York, Pa 





[28] 
Record of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 


The record of the 56th congress contains 
much important legislation. Chief among 
the questions growing out of the war has 
been the attitude of the govt toward our 
new insular possessions. A law for a com- 
plete form of govt for Porto Rico has been 
enacted, together with a comprehensive 
plan of raising revenues for the island. A 
new law has also been enacted giving Ha- 
walt a complete form of territorial govt, 
with an insular legislature and judiciary. 
Aside from this insular legislation this con- 
gress has passed a financial law establish- 
ing a permanent gold reserve of about $150,- 
000,000, fixing the ratio between gold and 
silver and ‘reorganizing the bonding and 
the banking systems of the treasury; re- 
organizing the United States army on a ba- 
sis of 100,000 men; reapportioning the rep- 
resentation in congress on the basis of the 
12th census; giving ‘‘free homes” on the In- 
dian lands, and providing for government 
participation in the Louisiana Purchase ex- 
position in 1203. The session draws to a 
close with some of the most important leg- 
islation still in doubt, including the Nica- 
ragua canal, the ship subsidy, the Pacific 
eable and the oleomargarine bills. The 
status of Cuba and the Philippines has been 
the source of much controversy without 
decisive legislation. 


380 








The second inauguration of William Mc- 
Kinley as president of the U S was at- 
tended with the most elaburate ceremonies 
ever seen at the national capital. The in- 
augural parade was in charge of Gen Fran- 
eis V. Greene, and was a most noteworthy 
military and civic procession. 





A most unusual piece of legislation, fa- 
miliarly called the “ripper bill,”” has been 
pushed through the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture by the Quay gang. It provides a new 
charter for the cities of Pittsburg, Alle- 
gheny and Scranton, and abolishes the offi- 
ces of mayor, creating in its place a 
city recorder, who shall be appointed by the 
governor. 





By adopting the Spooner provision for the 
govt of the Philippines, President McKin- 
ley is practically given free rein to act as 
his own judgment dictates. The grant of 
power to the president, however, is tem- 
porary and provisional. 


The decision in which the Berliner trans- 
mitter patent is declared void is especially 
appreciated by rivals of the American Bell 
telephone company. It will encourage the 
formation of independent telephone com- 
panies which has been done in the middle 
west to quite an extent despite the Ber- 
liner patent. 





Preparations for the departure of Amer- 
ican troops from China have begun, all 
the supplies except for two companies hav- 
ing been made ready for shipment from 
Pekin to Manila. 





Word comes from southern Russia that 
20,000 Jews there are starving. They appeal 
to the Hebrews of America to aid them in 
their suffering. 





Gen Wood, governor-general of Cuba, 
has received a petition from 5000 Cubans 
at Havana, asking the president to grant 
the absolute independence of the island. 





The administration supporters urge that in 
the conditions laid down in the resolutions 
of congress every reasonable aspiration of 
the Cubans for their own independent gov- 
ernment can be satisfied. There is no in- 
terference with the system of government 
and laws for which they have provided in 
their constitution. Under the resolutions of 
congress Cuba would have its own presi- 
dent, its own congress and its own pro- 
vincial assemblies and governors. It would 
be supreme in making its own laws. The 
Cuban flag would fly from Morro castle in 
Havana and Santiago, from the governor 
general’s palace and from other official 
buildings. The state property which was 
received from Spain would be turned over 
to it. It would have its own minister to 
Washington and its own minister to Mas 
drid. But there are some divergences be- 
tween the Cuban scheme of American re- 
lations and the resolutions of congress, The 
chief ones are the right of intervention by 
the UT S and the granting of coaling or na- 
val stations. The sorest point for the Cu- 
bans is the formal admission of the right 





of intervention by the U S, yet every mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention knows 
that such right exists and would be exer- 
cised by the U S$ if the emergency arose, 
just as was dome when the conditions un- 
der Spanish rule became intolerable. There 
is also objection to the granting of naval 
stations, but as no invasion of sovereignty 
is intended it is thought the Cubans will 
waive that objection; moreover there is 
an alternative of leasing naval stations. 
Broadly speaking, the American proposi- 
tions imply the existence of the Cuban re- 
public under an American protectorate, 
while the Cuban formulated opinion does 
not fully recognize this protectorate. 





Claims of American citizens against 
Spain, arising out of the Cuban insurrec- 
tion, to the number of about 260 and 
amounting in the aggregate to about $38,- 
000,000, have been filed in the department 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


of state. 
ment of these claims, 
in the same situation that Spain would have 


The U 8 having assumed the pay- 
this govt will stand 


occupied except for the provision in the 
treaty, and it will be incumbent on the 
claimants to show that Spain would have 
been liable for the losses incurred. The 
great bulk of the claims is for property de- 
stroyed, damaged or appropriated by the 
Spanish military authorities in Cuba or by 
the insurgents. It is predicted that not 
more than $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 in-the ag» 
gregate will be allowed in settling the 
claims, 





The lynching and burning of George 
Ward in Vigo county, Ind, has created wild 
consternation among the negroes of that 
section of the state. Many negroes have 
fied.from Terre Haute, fearing a mob may 
take them in hand. Nearly all who have 
left the city have gone to Brazil. 





———> 
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The brands named in the margin 


any desired shade is readily obtained. 
information and card showing samples of colors mailed FREE to 


HE cost by the pound or gallon is 
the true measure of paint 

economy. Considering the cost of 
material and labor necessary to paint a 


house, Pure “old Dutch process” 


Whate Lead 


is the cheapest and, durability. considered, 
by far the most economical, and is the only 


paint that will give permanent satisfaction. 
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By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
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National Lead Co., roo William Street, New York. 
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Repeating Rifles 

They don’t jam, catch, or fail to extract. 
word, they are the only reliable repeaters. Winchester 
rifles are made in all desirable calibers, weights, and 
styles ; and are plain, partially or elaborately ornamented, 
suiting every purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste. 


Winchester Ammunition 
is made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns, 


FREE, Send Name and Address on a Postal 
! for our 164-Page Lllustrated Catalogue, 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO,, New Haven, Conn. 
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Mutual Help and Pleasure. 


Quick—The picture of my sister Florence, 
myself and our big dog Quick was taken by 
my Grandpa Arnold, who is a photographer. 
When Quick was two months old, my papa 








FLORENCE, 


SELF AND QUICK. 


bought him for us, for $1. He is now two 
years old and very large. We live on a 
rcad much frequented by tramps, but they 
keep a safe distance from our doorstep 
when Quick is chained nearby.—[{Margaret 
Fleming. 

The Petrified Forest--I live on a farm in 
California, 72 miles from San Francisco. 
Eleven miles from where I live is the next 
to the largest wine cellar in the world (the 
“Gray Stone’), and about four miles away 
is the petrified forest. The stone trees all 
lie pointing the same direction. I think 
they are large redwoods, as there are a 
great many other redwoods near by. About 
two miles from where I live are a number 
of large, hot sulphur springs, and about 
100 rods from our place are a few small 
hot springs.—[Curly. 





A Mayflower Ancestry—How many of 


the young folks can trace their ancestry 
back to the Mayflower? I am a descend- 
ant of Gov John Carver, the first govern- 
or of the Puritans, after they landed at 
Plymouth rock. Also, how many of you 
canvass and like it? I think it’s great fun. 
If you want to know people as they are, 
turn agent for awhile. E., I suppose you 
know about character reading from the 
color vibrations of names.—[Prince Hal. 


Queer—Thelma, I think, from your de- 


scription of the Lily woman, that you 
have read a great many novels, for the 
heroine always has ‘“a world of infin- 


ite’’ something or other in her eyes. Mar- 
cus Poetus, you think fishing cruel, but I'll 
bet you don’t think of hooks and lines when 
you are eating them. Do you, now? John- 
ny Queer, you certainly are queer, if you 
cannot see the good derived from a high 
school education. The studies develop the 
mind and improve one generally, even if 
some of them are not used afterward. I 
suppose the girls would call me conceited 
if I signed myself Lord Fauntleroy, or 
Mamma’s Darling, so I'll just call myself 
[Billy Bones. 


“Great Truths’’—Pardon me, but I know 
personally a young man, a high school grad- 
uate, who is now working with his father 
on the farm, and whose father declares 
“that lad knows as much about farming 
at 20 as I know after 40 years’ experience.” 
As for myself, last year was my senior 
year in high school, and I know at least 
a smattering of Latin, German, philosophy, 
etc, yet I’m willing to wager that even ‘“‘the 
bread your mother used to make” does not 
excel mine. Though book “larnin’”’ is not 
all that goes to make up a noble man or 
woman, study certainly broadens the mind 


and makes us better able to re- 
ceive the great truths’ that must 
come to all, in the form of experience. 





Though there are no grandly beautiful 
scenes about my Iowa home, the sunlight 
glistening on the low, snow-covered hills 
is indeed a lovely sight. Speaking of snow, 
how many of the Tablers ever had the pleas- 
ure of a sleighride upon a hayrack? A 
short time ago a party of us, 22 in number, 
got a hayrack on bobs, with lots of straw, 
big fur robes and the best of good humor, 
aud proceeded to have a good time, and.an 
evening long to be remembered. How many 
readers recognize—[Nell. 

“Chonita’—I wish to tell Hazelnut and 
Little Big Heart that, in the correct pro- 
nunciation of cho-ni-ta, the ‘“‘ch’ has the 
sownd as in child, the ‘‘o” is long and the 
“a” as in ah, with the accent on the sec- 


ond syllable. The name chon is the di- 
minutive of the Spanish name En-car- 
na-ci-on for a man; for a woman it is 


cho-na, which is changed to echonita when 
used for a little girl or young lady, the 
“i-ta”’ signifying in English small or nice. 
In Spanish the same names are used for 
both sexes, the terminal letter denoting 
the sex; also, each vowel in the language 
has but one sound, and there are no silent 
letters, and the general rule is that there 
are aS many syllables in a word as there 
are vowels. As I live in southern New 
Mexico, near the Mexican border, where 
the majority of the people are Mexicans, 
and hear Spanish spoken daily, I know 
whereof 1 write.—[A Greaser. 





A Pet Coyote—Some think four miles is 
a long way from town, but we live 20 miles 
from town and five from the postoffice, and 
have to haul our wood 45 miles. I always 
had to go from four to six miles to school, 
but that’s nothing—I get there all the same. 
It is a ranch we live on. It is a rainless 
farm. If some of those football players 
want some fun, just come west and try 
riding some of the bronchos we have out 
here. Did any of you ever have a pet coy- 
ote? I had one once, but it died when it 
was about a year old. It was as tame as 
a dog and would follow me all over the 
range. Girls should never ride a_ wild 
horse too close to a telephone. pole.—[W. 





Ten Years Old—This is the first time I 
ever attempted to write to the young folks. 
I am 10 years 
old and have 
only one sister. 
She is eight 
years old. She 
is in the fourth 
grade and Iam 
in the sixth. I 
go to country 
school and 
there are two 
other children 
in my class. I 
like to go to 
school and I 
enjoy very 
much to read 
the lettern you 
write. My sis- 
ter has a little 
dog named Romy.—I[I. E. B. 

The Galveston Cyclone—Hello, Tablers! 
I hope you all had a Merry Christmas. I’m 
a little late with my wish, but better late 
than never. I think a vote of thanks 
should be given to Adi Rondack for think- 
ing of the stamp plan which brought Mis- 
tress Chatterbox back to the Table; don’t 
you? Did any of you have the misfortune 
to be in Galveston during the cyclone? I 
was there for two weeks, but left three days 
before the disaster. I lost an uncle and 
aunt, so I know how to sympathize with 
those who had a like misfortune. Let the 
boys part their hair in the middle and 
wear shirt waists if they want to. They 
have got as much right to do so as the 
girls. I don’t wish to offend the _ girls, 
but being a boy, must defend my fellow- 
men. I agree with Electropherous’ that 
football is not brutal and not to be classed 
with a bull fight.—[{Pentucket. 











A Sheep Herder—I am not a high school 


girl now, but was once. If I had finished 
school I would have been in the ¢lass of 
1902. Our class colors were-pink and green. 
I have a watch and wheel, but I have not 
rode my wheel for a long time, as the roads 
here are too sandy. Rosebud, why don’t 
you like to milk? Are you afraid of cows? 
I live on a farm and think country life 
far pleasanter than city life, because I 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


. 
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love to milk cows, teed calves and ride 
horses. I sometimes herd sheep, but don’t 
like to herd when it is cold. I was herding 
one day when papa was gone, and the 
sheep wanted to go in the cane field, and I 
did not want them in there; I could not 
set the dog on them, because he would bite 
them, and I got tired driving them, so I 
tore a string off the side of my apron and 
tied it around the dog’s nose and let» him 
go, and I was not bothered with them 
again that afternoon. I agree with one of 
the Tablers (it was a boy) about going to 
parties and leaving all the work for our 
parents to do. I think it all right to go to 
parties, but do your part of the work 
before you go.—[Papa’s Pet. 
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A Sad Accident—Carrie L. Quirin, who 
was a member of the Tablers, died Feb 7, 
In handling her brother’s revolver, she shot 
herself accidentally through the heart, 
She was a good Christian girl and every- 
body liked her. A large crowd attended 


her funeral.—[Reader. 
What do they mean by the shirt waist 
man? All the Tablers seem to be willing ta 


lend their brothers a shirt waist. My big 
brother would laugh at me if I offered to 
lend him mine.—[Scotch Rose. , 

It seems to me that Johnny Queer’s ideas 
are rather queer on high school education. 
The identical idea of a “person breaking 
his neck” in the high school! How about 
the drudging on the farm? I believe in 
“half and half,” at least, for high school 
work is absolutely necessary for the aver- 
age boy or girl. Am much pleased to see 
an increasing number of letters from high 
school students.—[Helluo Librorum. 

I live on a ranch, and would not swap 
this life for a city life, if I could. I have 
great times riding horseback, for I am try- 
ing to ride horseback on the run. Moun- 
tain lions are seen near my home very 
often. I hunt with my brothers quite often 
for “sage chickens” or rabbits.—[Hearts- 
ease. 

Ah, Mr Editor was kind enough to print 
my letter, but made a-slight mistake. But 
Mr Editor, I won’t blame you. I must have 
made the L very much like the §, for I 
meant that coon song to be called ‘‘Lam, 
Lam, Lam,” instead of “Sam, Sam, Sam.” 
It matters very little, though.—[Blissful 
Girl, Indiana. 

I have lived all my life on the farm, and 
as I only went to country schools, I am a 
poor writer, but when it comes to work, 
or riding bucking bronchos, I will not take 
a back seat for anyone.—[Buckskin Char- 
ley. 

A Future Farmer wants to know what 
two kings reigned 40 years in succession. 
They were David (1055 B C to 1015 B C) and 
Solomon (1015 B C to 975 BC). We havea 
rooster that will “pitch” into a fellow if he 
picks up one of the other chickens. He 
made my little sister’s mouth bleed one day. 
[A Young Ranchman. 

Agricolae Filia No 2, please allow me to 
cerrect your statement that Bryant's 
brother is a nurseryman. The one who has 
the nursery is a nephew_of William Cullen 
Bryant. John Howard Bryant, William C.’s 
only living brother, is a well-preserved old 
man of over 90, and is somewhat of a poet 
himself, having written several books of 
peems. He often writes for special occa- 
sions. Who can tell me who wrote But 
Yet a Woman? The fly leaf from the book 
I had was torn out, and so I don’t know 
whe the author is. L. G. K., what is a 
strawboard mill? I don’t think I ever 
heard of such a thing. Sego Lily, do write 
about the wild horses of Utah. Do they 
really run wild and can anyone have them 
who catches them? Whatever became of 
that poor little girl who wrote with her 
toes?—[Princetonian. 


One evening last week we had a skating 
party on the pond. I don’t know how to 
skate, but I am trying to learn. A little 
friend of mine has a small Shetland pony 
and every, Saturday we have a very nice 
time. Sometimes we ride the pony horse- 
back and sometimes drive him. His name 
is Chubby.—[Daisy. 

Hello, Hawkeye. I hardly expected you 
would communicate with civilized people. 
I supposed you were still studying nature in 
the backwoods. How is Uncas? Is he still 
your companion? As I have been away to 
school most of this fall, I have not seen 
this good old paper lately, and you can 
guess with what interest I read the letters 
avhen I get; a chance.—[Cora 





[30] 
Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Secluded as they were, Larkin had many 
a profitable conversation with the shrewd, 
good-natured Irishman, and the two be- 
came very good friends. People who knew 
him, said that Mike Conally was a dan- 
gerously quarrelsome man. when inflamed 
with liquor, but as Mike always sought 
the gin mills of the river towns for his 
periodical sprees, and as he was invariably 
sober when at work, Kent considered him 
one of the most valuable men in his em- 
ploy. Of the fact that Conally merited his 
employer’s esteem there was no question, 
for he was at once one of the most expe- 
rienced as well as one of the most careful 
and trustworthy men in the country. 

Conally was amused at what he called 
“the aestern whimsies av Staven.” He 
laughed long and loud when he saw his 
companion coming in from the hills with 
a great bundle of hay he had pulled and 
bound together for bearing, such an act 
being foreign to his experience. 

“E’what’s ut fur, Staven?’” he asked. 

“Tt’s fur our horses, if we should git a 
big snowstorm,” was the reply. 

“Dhivil a fear but they’ll find their own 
fade in anny evint,” was Mike’s laugh- 
ing reply. 

‘My horse won’t haf’ to,” said Steve, 
quickly, “and yours neither, if you'll let 
me git th’ hay.” 

“G'wan, Staven; fade yer harse th’ earth, 
av ye’re so disposed. I'll not interfare,” 
was Mike’s concession, and Steve did go 
on pulling grass, until half a ton lay piled 
behind the horses in the stable. 

It was a mild morning with a leaden sky 
when Mike started on his next trip to the 
ranch. He helped Larkin to get the cattle 
out to their grazing ground, and then, be- 
fore mounting his horse, cast an anxious 
eye ’round the horizon, and turned to Steve 
vith something like uneasiness in his voice. 
“J wudn’t let ’em range too fur frum th’ 
sback, Staven,”’ he said. ‘“‘Ut’s a southaist 
wind, but I don’t loike th’ luke av ut. Av 
th’ wind sh’u’d turn, an’ ut begin snowin’ 
ha-r-rd, don’t lose any toime gittin’ in 
Ivery minnit is goold, thin.” 

All the forenoon Larkin rode ’round the 
outskirts of the herd, keeping the cattle 
from wandering away. He was success- 
ful. for the herd was not more than a mile 
frcm the canon when, with a shot from 
his revolver, he knocked over a rabbit that 
was hiding under a sage brush close by. 
He mismounted to secure his game, think- 
ing aloud as he did so: ‘Well, this is purty 
good; it’ll make th’ sixth rabbit in our 
but’ry, and they’s some pa’tridges besides. 
Im mighty well fixed fur Mike’s snow- 
storm, come er not come. Hello!’ looking 
at his watch. “Plumb 12 o’clock. What!” 

He jerked out the last word of his solilo- 
quy with surprised force, for a puff of cold 
ai from the northwest fanned his cheek, 
and a few snowflakes struck his face spite- 
fully at the same time. He looked toward 
“whence the wind came, and saw in the 
distance the snow coming like a wall of 
gray, and with the speed of a racehorse. 
Springing into his saddle, he galloped round 
the herd, shouting and gesticulating, soon 
having the satisfaction of seeing the cat- 
tle move off in the direction of the canon. 
Five minutes later the veil of snow had 
fallen between the cowboy and his herd of 
cattle, the*latter being to him as if they 
never were, for he could scarcely see a foot 
before his face, for the density of the icy 
particles that bit and stung when they 
touched his flesh like so many bits of broken 
glass. The wind was blowing a hurricane, 
and he was alone on the range in the teeth 
of a genuine western blizzard. There was 
no time to stop and think. The canon lay 
to the east, and across the track of the 
storm Larkin started, shuddering as he rode 
aleng and thought of the stories he had 
heard and read of men freezing to death 
on the range, on the trail, and, yes, often 
succumbing to the cold and storm within 
a few rods of their own doors. 

The direction of the wind and the ine- 
qualities of the ground were his only guides, 
and with the descent of each slope he hoped 
to find the life-saving guide of twine, but 
all to no purpose. At length he became en- 
tirely bewildered, riding sometimes this 
way, sometimes that, chilled, benumbed and 
discouraged, when to his ears” was borne 
the sound of the wind soughing through the 
boughs of a pine. Mechanically he turned 


toward the scund, drowsily meditating on 
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the probable nearness of his end, when sud- 
denly he was nearly carried from his saddle 
by an object that crossed his chest; he 
reached out and grasped it as a drown- 
ing man grasps for a straw, then shouted 
aioud in his joy, for it was the tautly 
siretched line of twine, and he knew he 
Was saved. Dismounting, he placed his 
hand on the line and traced it back to the 
tree, where he found the end. His way was 
rew clear; he had but to turn about and 
fcllow the twine, man and horse soon en- 
tering the shelter of the canon, whence the 
cattle, guided by instinct greater than that 
of man, had preceded him. 

Once within the walls of the snug cabin, 
he raked up the embers on the hearth, threw 
on fresh fuel, and soon had the rude Ifttle 
reom full of warmth, and dancing shad- 
ews, gratefully acknowledging the hand of 
an all-wise Power in guiding him aright, 
full of sympathetic solicitude for those less 
fortunate. The afternoon waned without a 
cessation of the storm. Once Larkin made 
a trip to the spring for water, stopping on 
his return to feed gray Don: he laughed 
aloud when he found the horse so comfort- 
ably fixed, exulting with pleased satisfac- 
tion at his own thrift and foresight in pro- 
viding a shelter and forage against this 
time of need. As he waded through the 
snow, already knee deep, back to the shack, 
he stopped to listen to the wind roaring 
through the tree-tops on the hights above, 
and realized the terrible cold of the snow- 
filled air. 

Night was coming on with dark awful- 
ness, when to the ears of the lonely watcher 
in the cabin came the whinny of a horse. 
He opened the door and saw by the light 
of his fire the dim outline of a riderless 
horse, saddled and bridled, standing out 
there in the storm. Timidity had no place 
in Larkin’s make-up, and he hesitated not 
at all; the trembling beast was at once led 
to the vacant stall beside his own, and then, 
wrapped in Mike’s great fur coat, he put his 
hand on the line and started down the canon 
to seek the rider. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Protected by the steep bluffs of the canon, 
Larkin failed to realize the increased fury 
of the storm until he came to the open, un- 
s) eltered country, and found himself floun- 
dering through snowdrifts waist deep. The 
wind smote him so fiercely that he had 
requently to gasp for breath, and the icy 
particles that struck his face were like 
filings of steel, blown from the bellows of 
a Titan. His progress was slow, for he 
must at all hazards retain his hold of the 
guide line, and as the twine had been ele- 
vated to allow cattle to pass under it, the 
hand tht grasped it soon became benumbed 
with cold. More than once he thought of 
giving up his self-imposed task in despair; 
there were a hundred chances to one in fa- 
vor of failure, his only hope being that 
the rider had been thrown from his horse 
by coming into ,contact with the strong 
linen twine, in which case he would lie di- 
rectly in his path. On he blundered until 
half the stretch of twine was behind him, 
and was on the point of turning back when 
he stumbled and fell headlong over some 
object buried in the snow; the hundredth 
chance had won. The object of search had 
been found, but to all intents and purposes 
the rescued man was a stick or a stone; 
he was either already dead or far on the 
way, for although Larkin endeavored by 
dint of slaps, shakes and kicks to arouse 
bim, his efforts were all in vain. Evident- 
ly there was but one course to pursue, and 
Steve acted upon the impulse. He seized 
the man by the collar, and grasping the 
guide line in his left hand, started for the 
eanon, dragging the unconscious body 
along. 

It was a splendid exhibition of courage 
and endurance, before which a weaker or 
less determined man would have quailed. 
Foot by foot and step by step the rescuer 
tugged his way along, fully realizing that 
if this life was still to be saved, there was 
not a minute to spare. There were times 
when he really thought he must himself 
succumb taethe cold and snow, but the love 
of life was strong within him, and here was 
another life, whose, he knew not, depend- 
ent upon him, and the thought gave him 
strength to go on. It seemed hours to him 
before he at last staggered into the canon 
and stood panting before the door of the 
shack. A moment’s rest, and the senseless 
burden was deposited before the fireplace. 
Larkin hesitated not a moment; before 
seeking even a light, he tore open the man’s 
clothing and placed his hand on his heart: 
a faint fluttering was felt, and this spurred 
the rescuer to rapid action: raking up the 





smoldering embers on the hearth, he 
threw on some light wood, and by its light 
looked for the first time on the face of the 
mian he had saved. Steve started up in sur- 
prise, for instead of the face being as he 
half suspected, that of Red Mike, he was 
gazing on the coarse, repulsive features of 
Lawson’s Mexican employee. The man’s 
identity was a surprise, but the rescuer 
paused not in his work of resuscitation on 
acccunt of former dislike or prejudice; he 
applied himself vigorously to his task, and 
assisted by the genial warmth of the cabin, 
scon had the satisfaction of seeing the man 
open his eyes and gaze about him in be- 
wildered amazement. Soon. he muttered a 
few words in Spanish, then spoke in Eng- 
lish to Larkin, who was bending over him: 
“Senor,” he whispered, “haf I pass in my 
check?” 


_“T reckon not,” Steve answered, cheer- 
liy: “guess yeh would’ve all right, ’f I 


hedn’t found yeh out there in th’ snow and 
yanked yeh in here out o’ th’ cold. Where’d 
yeh be’n, anyhow?” 

The Mexican avoided Steve’s eye. “‘Me 
come back a-Fort,”’ he said, presently, and 
Larkin, though he frequently questioned the 
man during his stay, could get no fur- 
ther information on the subject. The face, 
as well as the fingers and toes of the Mex- 
ican were somewhat frostbitten, and to 
these his host applied such remedies as 
were at hand. With warmth and plenty of 
food, these simple efforts soon bore good 
fruit, although the gloomy, taaiturn Mexi- 
can was but a poor companion to the live- 
ly young fellow who sang away the hours 
of their confinement, most of his efforts in 
that line being confined to the two new bari- 
tene songs received from Chicago. 

About mid-afternoon of the second day 
the storm abated, the unclouded sun cast- 
ing its rays upon a world seemingly made 
of snow. The cattle were about the canon, 
not one of them having strayed away. 

Steve’s guest delayed his going until the 
morning of the third day. The weather had 
become many degrees warmer, the cattle 
were again anxious to search for food upon 
the open range, and their young care-taker 
was preparing to humor them in their de- 
sire, when the Mexican took his leave. 
“Adios, senor,” he said, grasping Larkin’s 
hand, “I mean what you call him, ‘good 
bye,’ you sava ma lif’ wan tim’, an’ me 
lika you ver’ good. Me no furgit, senor.” 
Steve watched the sturdy figure ride out 
of sight, and turned to his duties with the 
thought: “I ain’t much stuck on _ that 
feller; he’s welcome to what he hes got, 
but he kin furgit me jes’s seon’s he sees 
ne.” 

Toward night Conally arrived, his warm 
Trish heart bubbling over with thankful- 
ness at finding his companion safe. “I 
didn’t loike th’ luke av ut,” he said, “an’ 
I stayed close be th’ soide av ould Guy 
Kint’s Karn crib. Yis, I had some anxious 
tho’ts concernin’ ye, Staven, but yer head’s 
level, me b’y, level.’ 

When Steve related the story of bringing 
in and caring for the Mexican, Mike shook 
his head as if in doubt, exploiting his 
quaint philosophy in the following lan- 
guage: ‘“Ye’re a good b’y, Staven, an’ yer 
cup’s runnin’ over wid th’ milk av human 
koindniss. I moight, an’ I moight not av 
drug the baste av a graser haf a moile in 
th’ snow, fur I dawn’t loike th’ luke av thot 
crater. F’wat’ th’ divil he’s pokin’ his ugly 
moog round here fur in ali sorts av weath- 
er, I’m not understandin’ at all, but,” a 
peculiar smile flitting over his face, “av 
iver I ketch him at th’ foort whin I’ve a 
jag aboord, I'll foind out th’ intint av ’im 
er punch th’ black schnoot aff him.” 

The remainder of the winter passed with- 
out noteworthy incident. Much snow fell, 
but there were no more violent storms. A 
small percentage of the cattle died from 
want of food, and many of the weaker ones 
were driven to the shelter of the great home 
sheds and fed from the stacks, which, by 
strict economy were made to last until the 
returning sun had melted away the snow. 

One morning, before the ground was bare, 
Mr Kent asked Steve an abrupt question. 
“Stephen,” he said, “kin yeh plow?’ 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“S’posed yeh c’d; so kin f, ’t least I ust 
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This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect 
eure. He has nothing to sell, or give, only 
tells you how he was cured. Hundreds 
have tested it with success.—[ Adv. 








To Be Heeded Now 


In the Spring You Are Always 
Run Down. 


This Will Tell ‘You Just What To Do 
For Yourself. 


And Just Why You Should Fol- 
low Exactly This Plan. 


In the spring everybody needs to think 
about taking a spring medicine. Not only 
is this a common practice, but a very nec- 
essary and healthful one. It is a fact which 
physicians acknowledge and the veople rec- 
ognize generally, that a spring tonic taken 
during the months of March, April and May 
is more conducive to the _ restoration of 
health, in cases of those who are sick, than 
any other course of treatment that could 
possibly be adopted. 

In the spring there are a great many and 
important changes going on in the body. 
Perfect health cannot be maintained while 
the system is clogged and the organs slug- 
gish and the person has a languid and 
weakened feeling, with more or less nerv- 
ousness and debility. Therefore everybody 
should take a good spring remedy. 

The best spring medicine, indorsed and 
recommended by physicians, druggists and 
the people, is Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. In proof of this, thou- 





Mrs, ErraA SUMNER. 


sands of testimonials art being constantly 
published in the papers. The following is 
from Mrs. Etta Sumner of Goodells, Mich.: 

“I have been afflicted,” she says, ‘‘with 
nervous debility for a year. My nerves 
were completely prostrated, and I suffered 
at the slightest excitement, with great head- 
ache. At times I was entirely overcome by 
this disease. I would stay in the house 
alone, and dread the sight of my own people. 
My entire :ervous system was shattered, 
and my-life was a worriment and burden 
to me. I was advised to try Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, and while 
on the first bottle began to recover. My 
friends were very much surprised. 

‘Before I had finished the second bottle, 
I could sleep with a quiet mind, and eat 
with ready and refreshing appetite. I have 
taken three bottles and am entirely cured 
of all my sufferings. I cannot speak hal 
highly enough of it. I cheerfullv and ear- 
nestly recOMmend it to eyeryone afflicted 
with disease. What gives people absolute 
confidence in it, is its being the discovery 
of one of our best known and most suc- 
cessful physicians.”’ 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is, indeed, the greatest of all spring 
medicines, for it makes the sick well and 
strong. 

Dr. Greene, of 35 W. 14th St., New York 
City, has the largest practice in the world, 
and this grand medical discovery is the re- 
sult of his vast experience. The great rep- 
utation of Dr. Greene is a guarantee that 
his medicine will cure, and the fact that he 
can be consulted by anyone, at any time 
free of charge, personall * or by letter, gives 
absolute assurance of cure to all. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Oh! For Strength ! 


Weak Nerves, Tired, Exhausted 
Bodies, 


The Complaint of Thousands 
Upon Thousands. 


Health and Strength are Within 
Your Grasp. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura Makes You 
Strong and Well. 


It is the Great Restorative of Brain 
and Nerves. 


Oh, those nerves of ours, how they do 
bother us! Weak, tired and nervous is the 
complaint everywhere. We overwork, dissi- 
pate, weaken our bodies, ruin our health, 
and finally break down. Sleeplessness and 
indigestion are early symptoms, for the 
nerves are too exhausted and irritable to 
permit rest, and the stomach too weak to 
digest food. : : 

It is nerve and brain exhaustion which 
makes the brain tired, and the arm nerve- 
less, the limbs trembling, the muscles weak, 
and the whole body without strength, en- 
ergy or ambition. It is loss of nerve or vital 
power which is slowly but surely sapping 
the very life itself, and unless help is 
sought from the right source, the end will 
be shattered nerves, insanity with softening 
of the brain, nervous prostration, heart 
failure, paralysis or premature death. ; 

Beware of such symptoms! A well known 
druggist, Charles W. Eggleston, 329 Park 
Avenue, Worcester, Mass., suffered from 
neryous prostration and’ all its’ terrible 
symptoms. He writes the following letter 
telling what he knows is the best way to 
get well. 

“Some time ago I was taken with nervous 


prostration, I suffered terribly with my 
nerves and could get no sleep at all. I 
became fearfully exhausted, my stomach 


was in a terrible condition from dyspepsia, 
and I could eat hardly anything. 

“T used several medicines but without 
benefit. Being in the drug business myself, 
and having had many customers speak in 
the highest terms of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, I determined to 
try it. After taking only one-half bottle 
I began to feel much better. 

“T slept soundly all night, and my appe- 
tite was splendid. After taking three bot- 
tles, I ate three square meals a day, and 
had not the slightest distress. My nerves 
were perfectly strong and I felt like a new 
man, being completely cured of my trou- 
bles. 

“Out of the respect I bear the manufac- 
turers of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, and my desire to have the 
sick and suffering made well and strong, 
I unhesitatingly say that this medicine is 
the best and most wonderful remedy known 
to-day. 

“It does just what is said of it, it cures 
disease. Don’t hesitate to use it, sufferers, 
for you will never regret it. You will be 
made well and strong.” 

As this letter is from a dealer in medicine, 
his word is authority on such matters. 
Everybody knows that Dr. Greene’s Nerv- 
ura blood and nerve remedy is the great 
leading medicine of the age. Take it and 
you will be made strong, healthy and vigor- 
ous. Doctors recommend it lhecause it is 
the prescription of a physician, and because 
they know it cures. 

Dr. Greene, the most successful special- 
ist in curing nervous and chronic diseases, 
discovered it. He can be consulted free, 
personally or by letter, at his office, 35 W. 


4 14th St., New York City. 
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Ancients Had Sense 

Dated Beginning of Year from 
Opening of Spring. 


When All Things in Nature 
Start Afresh. 


Some Other Things in Which the Ancients 
Have Given Us Points. 
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The ancients began their year with the 
advent of spring. How much more appro- 
priate thus to begin the New Year with 
the new life of nature in the awakening 
spring. At this season all processes 
throughout the natural world start afresh. 

The ancients also showed their sagacity 
and appreciation of the great changes and 
active processes of springtime, by realizing 
that this is also the time for renewed life 
and energy in the human system. They 
well knew that the blood should be cleansed 
from impurities and the nerves reinvigo- 
rated at this season. Hence the establish- 
ment of the custom of taking a good spring 
medicine. 

This most sensible and healthy custom is 
followed by almost everybody at the pres- 
ent day, few people of intelligence ventur- 
ing to go through this trying time of change 
from winter to summer without taking a 
spring medicine. 

The unanimity on this subject is a settled 
fact; the only question heretofore has been 





Mr. StovueHtTow L. FaRNHAM. 


in regard to what is the best thing to take. 
The people have now become’ unanimous 
in their decision that as a spring tonic and 
restorative, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy is pre-eminently the best. 

. Year after year Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy has proved itself 
the surest, most positive and reliable rem- 
edy. Made from pure vegetable medicines, 
it invariably cleanses, purifies and enriches 
the blood, making the blood rich and red, 


and at the same time, by its invigorating - 


effects, giving strength, power, vitality and 
energy to the nerves. 

In fact, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy has proved itself the most 
perfect of medicines and just what every- 
body needs for a spring remedy. Try it 
this spring. 

Mr. Stoughton L. Farnham of Manches- 
ter, N. H., says: 

“Some time ago I was troubled with las- 
situde and a feeling of fatigue. I did not 
have the ambition to do anything that de- 
manded unusual physical exertion. 

“T was recommended by a friend to tr- 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy. I took two or three bottles and am 
prepared to say that it did me good. I can 
recommend it as a tonic, as I know it helped 
me.”’ 

Remember, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy is recommended by phy- 
sicians, in fact, it is a physician’s prescrip- 
tion, the discovery of the well-known spe- 
cialist in nervous and chronic diseases, Dr. 
Greene, of 35 W. 14th St., New York City, 
who can be consulted free of charge, per- 
sonally or by letter. 
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A History ReadingClub. 


HODGES, 





It was my good fortune, until recently, 
to belong to and be one of the organizers 
of a club, which we named “The Blank his- 
tory reading club.”’ I had left college at the 
close of the session of '97, and in the fall, 
when the club was suggested, I gladly 
helped organize it, as it would somewhat 
remind me of the life just left behind. 

It was in the home of a young couple, 
where a young schoolma’am boarded, that 
the idea originated. The husband (a college- 
bred man) was fond of history, and it was 
not long before he and the teacher were 
reading and discussing it. Then I was asked 
to join. After a few evenings spent thus 
(and very pleasant they were, too), someone 
suggested that we invite others and organ- 
ize a club. 

We organized with eight members and 
elected a president, vice-president, a _ sec- 
retary and treasurer, and a critic. At the 
next meeting we enrolled about as many 
more, and in a few weeks there were 35 
or 40 members,—away beyond our expecta- 
tions, because there were few people whom 
we thought would take an interest in such 
an organization, and they were widely scat- 
tered. 

The first few meetings were at the home 
of the young couple, then it was decided 
that we meet every two weeks at a differ- 
ent home, the place of next meeting to 
be decided at the previous meeting, by 
vote. We devoted an hour, sometimes 
more (but it is best to have a fixed time 
and not go beyond the limit), to reading 
and discussing United States history; after- 
ward, we would have an essay, usually on 
some historical character or incident, and 
a declamation, followed by a business meet- 
ing. Then, for about two hours, all in- 
dulged in a social meeting, played games, 
chatted and enjoyed ourselves generally. 

Possibly we didn’t learn very much his- 
tory, but we learned each other, which, in 
an isolated rural district, is of far greater 
importance. There was not a meeting, 
I think, that was not very much enjoyed 
by all (except when a young lady was with 
the wrong beau, according to another's 
judgment). The majority of the members 
were young people, but, though it has been 
only a year or two, there are now of our 
numbers not a few who are sharing their 
joys and their sorrows with a mate. Did 
the reading club do this? Possibly it has- 
tened the time in more than one instance. 
After considering even this I believe that 
it was a success. It was suspended in the 
summer, but will probably be resumed 
again soon. 


a 


Our Magazine Club. 


L. M. PEASE, 





It may be of interest to some of the 
many readers of this journal to hear what 
we, who live in a small town somewhat 
remote from the great centers of civiliza- 
tion, have done for our recreation, and 
(what is of more importance) our literary 
advancement and improvement. 

A few years ago one of our young ladies, 
fresh from the ever-popular school of Hol- 
yoke, suggested we organize a ‘“‘magazine 
club.” The idea was a new one, but met 
with no repulse; in short, it took at once, 
for six ladies at once enrolled their names. 
Trat half-dozen proved a nucleus, and to- 
day we can boast of two “clubs” of about 
a dozen members each,—and I doubt not 
another could soon be raised by canvass, 
as most of our members are volunteers, 
coming in withoht invitation. 

Thus far we have had no constitution 
or by-laws, our only code being that of 
honor in promptly obeying a few simple 
rvles which are not at all irksome, and 
which I will transcribe as a possible help 
to others. 

First, an annual meeting is called in Oc- 
tober or November by the person who is 
to obtain the books,—our volunteer hav- 
ing been the principal of the Union school. 
He has an agents’ list, and from it each 
member selects his or her preference. Right 
here comes in some competition, but it is of 
the good-natured kind and has never yet 
been productive of permanent ill feeling, as 
it can matter but little what is ours to 
keep at the end of the year, when we have 
the reading of all. 

In due time each member receives by 
mail his or her own. If at the beginning 
of the week, the privilege is to keep until 





FOR SOCIAL GAIN 


Saturday, when it must then be passed on 
to the next lower on the alphabetical list. 9 
If the middle of the week, it can be re- 

tained by the owner the week and a half, i armers 


or less, as the case may be,—this in order 


to make the exchanges occur regularly on * e 
Seat Combinations 


Each must go after or send for the books 
on that day, if possible, but that rule we 





have made very elastic by being accom- 
modating as far as practicable in the week- J vd ag ae 
ly exchanges. terlin r 

The total expense of the magazine is r g orton 
equally divided among the members, and The former Secretary of Agriculture dis- 
is no more, but rather a trifle less, than cusses Farmers’ Combinations from the 


. a - farmer’s viewpoint, and tells what can 
the cost of one, hence it is obvious we yeoees OF 
have a rare literary treat at a minimum be accomplished by their getting together, 
cost! Not only so, but it has proven a so- 
cial factor here in our village life. 


ee 


Eighty-Seven Members. 





Twenty years ago, in a new western town, 
a literary society of men and women was 
organized; when, after a winter or two, this 
languished, its women formed themselves 
into a “ladies’ history club.” There were 
not more than 10 members and the at- 
tencance was often less, but through 
“booms” and “hard times’ the little club 
kept on. As the town grew and ladies 
came who were inclined toward literary 
work, the membership increased, until to- 
“Te pe ong Ng fostered bli 

ne clu ad always fostered a public 
romero largely through self-interest, a no ge eer oe Sees Segue ty 
member had a large library, and two years = peak Gal Gro 
ago one of the members, with her "he er usha A. Ww 
band, = to the public library a fine impressions of such men as LINCOLN 
fades’ club should Nave a’ home "it the | _| SEWARD. GLAY, BAKER, HAMLIN, 
building. ~f BENTON, CHASE and STANTON. 

The library has grown and the city has To Appear in Early Numbers of 


voted a tax for its perpetual int ’ 
The —_ has > conainall influence ‘Seem the THE SATURDAY 
own. It is, in a way, iterary cent d 
a power in Breet Bo. éttaire. "thet See thin? EVENING POST 




















Embodying his personal recollections and 


good is that it affords many mothers of OF PHILADELPHIA 
sckool children a pleasant means of acquir- The Saturday Evening Post will be Sent 
ing help and stimulus for their children; to Any Address Three Months (13 Weeks) 
indeed, it affords some busy house mothers on Trial on Receipt of ONLY 25 Cents 
their only glimpse of the literary world, OF We will also send, without charge, a copy of each 
and is the sole break in the monotony of of the two books: ‘* The Young Man and the World” 
nursery and kitchen work. copuiats of the best of the freneus se tos of articles for 
~ - . " é y amous series articies r 
The meetings are held once a week in young men which appeared in the POST, written by such 
the afternoon, and once a month in the Ee esman 1nes-F vestSont Cleveland; Bene- 
evening. The evening program is lighter ee Mitinke tT eee Fen siles 
than the one of the afternoon, and tea is Robert ©. Ogden, of Wanamaker's, and others. 
usvally served. The subject of study is The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 








varied. Last year was spent on Holland. 
The club has joined the federation and ex- 


changes visits with clubs of neighboring 
towns. , LET US START YOU! wowtin’ 
eS) 














rn Metal 

ting. At home or traveling, taking 
orders, using and selling Prof. Gray’s 
Machines. Plates Watches, Jeweiry, 
Tableware, Bicyoles, all metal goods. Ne 
Experience. Heavy plate. New methods, 





“Life is not long enough to let me work 
As I desire; but all the years will hold 
Shall I pour forth.’ 
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ee (aes 
a 7) | We do plating, manufacture outfits, all 
=e J sizes. Guaranteed. Only outfits complete, 
oe tsi Z Bal \) all tools, lathes, material, etc., ready for 
SC 


— Ww work. We teach you, furnish secrets, 
formulas free. Write today. Pamphiet, samples, etc. FREE, 
P. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, CINCINNATI, 0. 

Exeet.ee ALIVE. Head 

. guaranteed; 2e. stamp for booklet 

Byron Field & Co.182 State St.Chicage 


_ Of Agricultural Books 
Catalog Complete Address ORANGE JUDD 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 

















rect to Consumers. 
Our Handsome Cata'og F ree, sting over $2 each, 
containes 144 pages, with 1500 illustrations and 15,000 articles 
\isted, on which we guarantee to save you from 15to 75%. Most 
complete book of ttakind. Sent for 10c to pay coatof mailing, 
which will be refunded with first order. Valuable book of refer- 
ence and ought to bein every household, Get it; keep it handy, 
Heller Chemical Co., Dept.A, Chicago. 
**The Only Mail Order Drug Housein the World,” 















































PAYABLE AFTER EXAMINATION. 
Send no Money— Just Order 


this strictly high-grade 1901 Oakwood. State name, ad- 
, express office; whether you want ladies’ or gent’s; 
color: black or maroon; and gear wanted; and we will 
send the Wheel to your express office, C. O. D., subject to 
examination; compare it with any other wheels offered 
at twice the price: place it beside *‘wheels” offered at less 
money and if you do not find it superior to either at our 
$15.95 price, you will of course refuse it. The “Oake 
wood” is a standard wheel and our written, binding guar- 
antee protects you fully Before purchasing elsewhere 
make sure of their ability to furnish parts; otherwise in 
case of breakage your wheel is worthless. We will re- 
place parts any time during the life of the wheel. 
DESCRIPTION: Made ofbest Shelby seamless tub! place your order before having 
three crown (latest improved Columbia box crown) in HO EVENT our 1901 Bicycle Catalogue con- 
nickel-jointed; nickel head; 24 in. drop, one piece taining valuable hints to the . 
hanger; flush joints throughout. Something entirely new. bicycle rider. 8 ON APPLICATION. 


CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Inc.) 162 W. Van Buren St., Dept. D-42, Chicago 


SIX EXQUISITE, COSTLY FINCER RINGS 

WE TRUST AGENTS with 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks. Best 
; = wick in the World, Light Equal to Gas. No Smoke, No 8 No 
Trimming, No broken Chimneys. Can be sold in an hour or two at 5 cents each, hen 


—— Sold send ts the money, $1.00, apd 
i » Goid laid rings. The Stone 8 
ED) 10 cost!) Diamonds he Band are elegant in des 
y + ‘ take bac EAS Wk No cash wanted wieks a. 
tite to DALN. WICK CO., Providence, B. lL. 
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Real and Unreal. 


What the Face Reveals—Broadly speak- 
ing and commonly accepted in the study 
of human nature, the skull is divided into 
three regions or groups—the intellectual, 
the spiritual and animal faculties. This 
division tallies with mental philosophy into 
the mental, moral and animal sense. What 
characteristics the skull reveals are natural 
tendencies—inherited. But the lines of the 
face are formed by our habits, thoughts 
or feelings,—just what we have picked up 
in the school of experience and education; 
for “education is written only by the fea- 
tures of the face.”’ With every facial ex- 
pression, certain muscles of the face are 
called into play, which become strengthen- 
ed the more they are used; hence, the lines 
beeome fixed and the expression voluntary. 
Whatever characteristics the face reveals, 
that is just what we have accomplished for 
ourselves. Thus do our faces betray us— 
and we are all of us human!—[Rancher. 


Lustily Singing—M. G. G., being placed 
in a neighborhood similar to your own, 
I will write a few words. Perhaps you 
live in a log house, as I do. If so, you have 
no piazza or veranda. Now I am alone 
all day nearly, my husband running the 
engine in a sawmill during the day. I 
found the time passed more quickly when 
I was knitting, but sitting down all day 
did not agree with me, and I had very lit- 
tle housework to do, and needing exercise, 
I finally tried this plan. Open the door 
for five or six minutes to change the air, 
then put your hands behind you and march 
up and down the kitchen floor for about 
15 minutes. I usually sing. I find, when 
I feel so languid, that at first I only hum 
a plaintive air; by the time I have been 
walking five minutes or so I am singing 
lustily away, and at the end of fifteen 
minutes I am feeling like a new person. 
Try it. You can easily make up the time, 
as you will feel much more like working. 
[ will send a picture of our log house, if 
this is printed.—[No 1 of Circles 104 and 
113. 


A Prominent Tabler’s Death—Dear Ta- 
blers and friends of.circle Evergreen, it 
grieves me to be the bearer of sad news, 
for such it will be to a good number of us. 
Our good friend, Silas Q. Croker, is no 
more of this world. He died Feb 1, 1901. 
How sad! you will say. Yes—how sad! Just 
in the prime of life—34 years old; full of 
hcpe and ambition; honest and good and 
true to all. In sympathy we think of his 
young wife. ‘“’Tis hard, so hard! to speak 
the words, ‘We must forever part.’” From 
our circle, Evergreen, he will be missed 
much, and also from this interesting Table 
column. How often he stirred us! And how 
plainly it revealed his progressive nature! 

“The musie in our hearts we bore 
Long after it was heard no more.” 
[Sally Muggins. 





Best Kind of Friends—Jack, sedate Silas 


almost knows he has corresponded with 
more girls than you ever did, and lots of 
them he never saw. Harm in it? No! 
What harm can be done as long as they 
are content with the corresponding busi- 
mess? You just keep corresponding until 
you are gray-headed; you will find lots to 
make you happy, any amount of sunshine 
transported to your house through the 
kindness of Uncle Sam, and last of all a 
lot of the best kind of friends, because they 
don’t know you.—[Silas Q. Croker. 





Packed to a Normal—Although conva- 
lescent from pneumonia when this paper 
for Jan 19 was handed me, I had the nurse 
bolster me with pillows, and I read with 
enjoyment all the letters from the young 
people, but when I came to Hiddegeigei’s 
letter, I hurrahed long and loud. Nurse said 
she thought I was a-fire.* It was manna 
for my hungry soul. I had wondered if 
some one wouldn’t wield the cudgel in fa- 
vor of the non-normalites. There was a 
consultation at our home once, and the 
result was that I was packed off to a nor- 
mal. I stayed and suffered at the hands 
of the seniors four months. Then I came 
home. A school director told me not long 
ago that they did not care to have any 
more normal graduates in their schools, 
—too much theory and not able to put it 
into practice. In my experience I have 
found that those carrying state certificates 
Were the best teachers. Now for a few 
personalities. I am‘a teacher boarding in 
,@ spacious farmhouse, among agreeable 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


people. Have a pleasant school, and love 
every one of my “little dears,” and never 
find the time spent among them tiresome. 
For the opening exercises, I read a portion 
of some story. The children become won- 
derfully interested, and it’s a great pre- 
ventive of tardiness. In two years I have 
been with them I have read The Hoosier 
School Master, Hoosier School Boy, Little 
Women, Under the Lilacs, Three Men in 
a Boat, Charles Kingsley’s Water Babies, 
Alice in Wonderland and People of Our 
Neighborhood. I am reading a serial now 
that is coming in the Youth’s Companion, 
entitled Tilda Jane. I keep one of the fin- 
est driving horses in western Pennsylva- 
nia, and the girls never refuse to go driv- 
ing with me. I am interested in stenog- 
raphy, for I have a sister about to grad- 
uate from a business college, also a brother 
and sister taking the first 20 lessons by 
mail. I would like to hear from Chatterbox 
five years from now, and learn if Mr C is 
still amiable over spoilt pastry. I judge 
not.—[Vivien Dangerfield. 


“Not Fair’—I think Silas Q. Croker 
brags too much. I think that women have 
a right te vote, as three-fourths of them 
know more about this government than 
one-fourth of the foreigners do, who vote. 
Besides, if a woman has taxable property, 
she is taxed for it. I went to a debate 
once, but I did not think they carried it 
= fair at all, so I never went again.—[I. G. 

». She 








I think Literatus Ruris is an old bache- 
lor who tried very hard to get married 
when he was young, but the girls wouldn’t 
even look at him, and now he is going to 
wreak his vengeance on them. ‘Women 
and Geese!” The very idea! But roast 
him, girls; roast him in a way he’ll never 
forget.—[Charles. 





God has sent time to comfort the sor- 
rowing.—[Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 








NO MAN IS STRONGER 
THAN HIS STOMACH. 


The stomach is the vital center of the 
body. It is the organ from which all 
other organs are f A weak stomach 
means a weak man. There never was @ 
strong man with a weak stomach. What 
is called “weak stomach” is in general a 
diseased condition of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion and nutrition, 
which prevents the proper digestion of 
the food which is taken into the stom- 
ach, and so reduces the nutrition of the 
body. When all food is taken away the 
body starves. When the food eaten is 
only, digested and assimilated in part it 
only nourishes the body in part, and so 
the body is partly starved. And this 
eye ear is felt qn every organ of the 

dependent on ine teal which is 


a from food. 


The great variety of the cures 
formed by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Me mer 
Discovery is due to its remarkable 
power to heal diseases of the stomach 
and allied organs. It cures through the 
stomach diseases seemingly remote, but 
which have their origin in a diseased 
condition of the stomach and the other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. 
“Weak” heart, Tungs, kidneys and weak- 
ness of other organs is cured with the 
cure of the weak stomach. 


Mr. Thomas A. Swarts, Box 103, Sub-Station 
C., Columbus, Ohio, writes: *I was taken very 
sick with severe headache, then cramps in the 
stomach, and food would not digest, then kidne 
and liver trouble, and my back got weak so 
could scarcely get around. The more I doctored 
the worse I got until six years passed. I had be- 

come so poorly I could only walk in the house 
by t the aid of a chair, and I got so thin I had 
given up to die, thinking that I could not be 
eured. Then one of be! neighbors said, ‘Take 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and make 
a new man out of rself.’ The first bottle 
helped me so I thought I would get another, and 
after I had taken pt bottles I was weighed 
and found I had ained twenty-seven (27) Ibs, 
in about six weeks. I have dene more hard 
work in the past eleven months than I did in 
two years before, and I am as stout and healthy 
to-day, I think, as I ever was.” 


Dr: Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
constipation. 








our scale of 
our € ficienc “ers 


The Trusices of the American School of Correspond> 
ence will award a limited number of Free Scholars 


,. A 


ean Sod OConvenpants Mention ats paper. 


FREE RUPTURE CURE! 


ig ge bn te Ww. 8. Ripe, | 348 Main 8t., Atoms 

he will send free a trial of his wonderf 
method. Whether ske tical or not ak this free method 
and try the remarkable invention that cures without 
pain. danger, op-ration or detention from work. rite 
0-day. Don’t wait. 








Don’t nurse your corns. Remove 
them with A-CORN SALVE. Trial 
box sent free. Giant Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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GIC MINERAL RODS for locatin 
WZ M* Gold and Silver. Guaranteed ; 6tb and 
Zi 7th books of Moses. Catalog 2c. B. G, 
STAUFFER, Dept. O. J. ‘Meertabers, Pa, 





IBRARY OF CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered 
That on the fifteenth 35 of November, 1900, Edward 
Eggleston, of Joshua’s Rock, N. Y., iath deposited in this 
Office the title of a Book, the title or description of which 
is in the following w ords, to wit: 
MYSTERY OF METROPOLISVILLE, 
am Edward Eggleston. the right whereof_he claims as 
or in conformity with the laws of the United States 
jompecting Copyrights. 
Office of the Register of Sopreuam, Washington, D. C. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By Thorvald Solberg, Register of So en 
In renewal for 14 years from March 


SEELEEEEEELIE “OS ESS: 


Work for Ladies 


We want at least one good agent at 
every postoffice to solicit subscriptions to 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING. This is a rare op- 
portunity for ladies out of employment 
who wish to engage in profitable work. 
It requires no particular talent or experi- 
ence to secure subscriptions for such a 


EASY- MONEY - QUICK 


$ penis, well-known magazine as GooD 
OUSEKEEPING, and anyone can get up a 
good-sized club "with little effort. If you 
can canvass all of the time or part of the 
time, and would make money easily and 
quickly, write us at once for terms and 
particulars. 


GO000 HOUSEKEEPING 


52 Lafayette P) Grazpeorae MGileaee, Hit Bldg 


. New York st eee me 
WOMAN 


ANYS88 
GIRL ° 


even in leisure hours can ¢& e in an honorable, pleas 
ant, and profitable businest © ch will "A in retaras of 


$50 MONTH 


er more. The work we offer is canvassing for 


“SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD" 


Introduced by BisHor JOHN a. Yemen, D. D., 
cellor of Chautauqua University. Itis a book of "Sie 
Stories such as a mother tells her children. The 
name sells the book. Free particulars sent to 
mentioning this paper. Write quick to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York Citys 


Catalog Complete of Asricutterel Bem, 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Itt. 
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The Good Cook 


Some Delicious Maple Sugar Confections. 


MAY LONARD. 





Maple Wax: Place 1 qt maple syrup over 
a brisk fire in a granite kettle, and let it 
boil without any stirring until it will form 
a thick wax when poured into very cold 
water. Serve by pouring a small quantity 
over packed snow or ice. Where it is to be 
served to company either pack the snow 
herd in fancy saucers or saw ice into inch 
thick slabs and cut to fit dessert plates 
or saucers. 

Nut Candy: Peanuts or pecans are the 
nicest nuts for this candy, and if the for- 
mer, carefully remove the hulls, and if the 
latter, be sure that no bits of shells remain. 
Break the nuts into small bits, but do not 
chop them fine. Prepare 1 qt maple syrup 
as for the wax, and let it get nearly cold, 
then stir until creamy, add 3 cups nuts and 
pour into flat, square pans, and mark into 
strips before quite cold. 

Maple Creams: Cook 1 qt syrup as above, 
let it get cold, then beat until thick and 
like putty. Then sprinkle cornstarch or 
powdered sugar upon a sheet of clean wrap- 
ping paper, and knead well. Remove the 
pits from piunes or dates, and place an ob- 
long roll of the cream inside. Split figs and 
treat them in the same manner. Roll balls 
as large as marbles, and flatten by press- 
ing half an English walnut into them. For 
variety, use halves of blanched almonds or 
pecans in the same manner. Set some of 
the mixture into a dish of hot water, and 
when softened, stir into it all sorts of 
crepped nuts, or cocoanut alone, and form 
into balls. Citron sliced into thin strips can 
be folded around pieces of the mixture. Let 
some of the balls remain plain and roll oth- 
ers in melted chocolate. 

Maple Butter Candy: Boil 4 cups syrup 
until it will snap when poured into cold 
water, then add 2 tablespoons butter and 
turn at once into a buttered pan. Mark 
into squares before entirely cold. 

Tuttie Futtie: Prepare just as above for 
the butter candy, adding the butter melted 
and mixed with 1 cup of chopped, mixed 
puts, %4 cup cocoanut, and 1 cup of chopped 
dates and figs in equal parts. Cut into 
strips four inches long and one inch wide. 
‘lhis is an original, new recipe that has 
found favor with all who have eaten it. 


Corn Meal is good to use in cold weather, 





for its heating qualities are great. Even 
the old-fashioned mush goes good as an 
occasional dish. Johnnycake is always 


good and I want to share my mother’s 
recipe with others, for it is so much more 
simple than most of the rules and is also 
Take 2 cups wheat flour, 1 cup corn 


good. 
meal, sifted together, % cup sugar, 2 cups 
milk, 2? teaspoons baking powder sifted in 


the flour and meal, 1 scant half cup boiling 
water added to the batter at the last and 
well beaten in. This is delicious baked in 
muffin or small cake tins as well as in a 
sheet. The rule I use for corn meal pud- 
ding came from an old cook-book and now 
all think it the best pudding made. Into 
one quart boiling milk stir % cup sugar, 
3 heaping tablespoons corn meal and the 
yolks of 2 eggs well beaten together. Cook 
five minutes, stirring constantly. Remove 
from fire and add the whites, beaten to a 
stiff froth. Pour into a pudding dish and 
bake an hour in a moderate oven. A little 
nutmeg or mace and a wee bit of butter 
added to the top of pudding, just before 
baking, are an improvement, if one likes 
the flavor. Serve with or without a sauce. 
{A. Tuttle. 





One-egg Omelet—Separate 1 egg, put yolk 
into a small bowl, add a sprinkle of salt and 
1 tablespoon water. Beat the white in an- 
other bowl till very stiff, then pour the 
yolk mixture into the beaten white, mix 
well. Place a small frying pan with 1 tea- 
spoon butter over the fire; as soon as melt- 
ed, pour in the egg mixture and let it cook 
over slow fire without stirring. As soon 
as light brown on the underside, set the 
pan for a few minutes in a hot oven to 
cook the top a little, then fold the omelet 
double and slip it into a hot dish.—{Mrs 
temcke in The Nursery. 


A Man's Recipe—I jus just got back from Ar- 
kansas yesterday, and picked up this jour- 
nal for the first time in years. While down 
south, I found the richest morsel I ever 
ate, in the shape of corn meal crackers. I 





had never heard of them before, and I 
theught they would be the worst thing I 
ever tasted, but no, just the opposite. I in- 
quired and got the recipe, for I wanted my 
wife to make some for me. I have taken the 
liberty of calling them ‘‘Padget’s crackers,” 
because all my friends say they are good 
ones. Here is the recipe: Two cups good, 
rich cream, yeast (a good deal is required, 
I understand), put in as much corn meal as 
you would flour, several big teaspoons su- 
gar, and flavor as you may wish. This is 
the recipe as I remember it, for I didn’t 
copy it.—[John Padget. 





Cup Cake—One cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 
3 cups flour and 4 eggs well beaten. Bake 
29 minutes in cups.—[{Grace Irene Chapin. 





Mashed Bean Sandwiches—Take cold 
mashed beans, season with salt and chopped 
raw onions. Spread between slices of bread 
cut thin; fancy shapes are nice. Lemon 
juice may be used in the beans if desired. 
This is nice to prepare for Sabbath dinner. 





Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


[From Page 382.] 


to, but I’m gittin’ ‘long too fur t’ rassle 
with raw prayrie, now; glad yer here t’ do 
it, Stephen.” 

“Are yeh thinkin’ of breaking up some 
prayrie, Mr Kent?” 

“Y’ve hit it, Stephen, fust time yeh 
throwed yer rope. I’m thinkin’ of breakin’ 
some prayrie, and sowin’ some of that new- 
fangled grass th’ majer’s talkin’ ’bout—al- 
falfy, they call it. I realize I’ve got t’ do 
somethin’ fur my cattle in time of a pinch, 
and I guess that grass is all right; that’s 
what th’ majer says, anyhow.” 

Having made up his mind on a subject, 
it was Kent’s habit to act at once. All 
men who could be spared from the range 
were put to cutting and hauling cedar posts 
from the hillsides, and on the first upward 
trip of the Mountain Queen, a huge pile of 
barbed wire and some agricultural imple- 
ments. were left on the dock for Guy Kent. 

A long gentle slope facing the east was 
chosen for the alfalfa field, the site having 
the advantage of being so located that it 
could be irrigated if necessary. Steve and 
old MacNabb were given charge of the plow- 
ing, which made rapid progress, the plot 
of 30 acres being all finished in time to get 
the benefit of the early rains. 

Anxious as Larkin was to participate in 
a “round-up,” he was again doomed to dis- 
appointment on account of the “farm 
work,” the charge of which devolved upon 
him. Mr Kent, now that the fever was 
upon him, decided to fence in, plow and 
plant a large plat for the raising of vege- 
tables for home use; this done, a great field 
near the buildings was fenced for the use 
of the “tame,” or dairy cows. 

[To Be Continued.] 











An Asthma Cure at Last. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce 
the discovery of a positive cure for Asthma, 
in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new bo- 
tanic product found on the Congo river, 
West Africa. The cures wrought by it in 
the worst cases are really marvelous. Suf- 
ferers of twenty to fifty years’ standing 
have been at once restored to health by the 
Kola Plant. Among others, many ministers 
of the gospel testify to its wonderful pow- 
ers. Rev. J. L. Combs of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., was perhaps the worst case, and was 
cured by the Kola Plant after fifty years’ 
suffering. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Editor of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, gives similar testimony, as do many 
others. To prove to you beyond doubt its 
wonderful curative power, the Kola Import- 
ing Co., No. 1164 Broadway, New York, will 
send a large case of the Kola Compound 
free by mail to every reader of American 
Agriculturist who suffers from any form of 
Asthma. They only ask in return that 
when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. You should surely try 
it, as it costs you nothing. 
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Are You Deaf 2? 


All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARING 
are now CURABLE by our new invention; only those born 
deaf areincurable. HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 

fae case. paptpinetion ond aaron free. 
yourself at home at caine oom 


international Aural Clinic, 324°"ciieico. 








My 1 Solid Gold Shell Gem 
» VANE Set Birthday Ring, 
— 


i Isis Lucky Stone Stick 
= Pin, 3 Pieces Silver 


Piated Ware—Butter 
Knife,Sugar Shell ~~ 
Piekle Fork, A 
above Prizes (and i. 
Watch Offer) mailed 
at once entirely Free 
5 See selling only 15 Ten 
d add 4d 











Boys and Girls can this 


beautiful Pearl ) 
Pocket Knife absolutely 
Free for selling only four 
of our Great Cold and Headache Tab- 





see mmountingaascl WG 
NATIONAL M peat ES fies 62 0, New een, Ct. 
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sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where ad iy Senc us your address and we will 
— the busi eg tee a clear profit 
for Pry day's aoe absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Bora. MANUFACTURING CO., Box350, Vetroit, Mich. 











Samples Tropical Leaves i?’ 2:8: 
ALICE MASON, AVON PARK, FLORIDA. 








“Which Company Shall | Take?” 


is sometimes a question with a young 
man. After a few relatives die of some 
hereditary disease the question is: 
“ Which company will take me?” 
Better get life insurance while you 
can. Write for booklet, “How and 
Why,” on insurance. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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FUN 


Grandma’s Entertainment. 


AUNTIE. 





Grandma had not “been out all winter, 
and auntie suggested: that the six grand- 
ehildren learn some pieces to speak, songs 
‘to sing, and pantomimes; then, when these 
were nicely learned, go down to grandma's 
some evening and give her a surprise en- 
‘tertainment. Grandma lived in the same 
town, not far away. The children readily 
fell-in-with the plan, and for four weeks 
were drilled in their respective parts. 

Auntie now thought them well prepared, 
so one moonlight evening papa, auntie and 
the children, dressed in their best clothes, 
went and rang grandma’s doorbell. She 
came to the door and was surprised to find 
the grandchildren, whom she _ supposed 
tucked in their beds, at the door. How- 
ever, they were invited in, and after lay- 
ing aside their outside garments, a pro- 
gram was given grandma. Having glanced 
at it, she Said, “Oh! You must ‘wait until 
I, can send for Aunt Alice and the cousins 
to come.” Messengers carried the word, 
and in due time the aunt and cousins ar- 
rived. When everybody was seated, this 
program was rendered: 

PART FIRST. 
Piano sole Miss .Clara 
Chorus, “Star Spangled Banner,” 

Six Children 

Dialog, Boy and Girl 
Chorus, ‘‘Rally Round the Flag,” The Six 
Motion song, Baby Nellie 
Duet, “Throw Out the Life Line’’ 

PART SECOND, 
Acting charades, ‘representing 
noted authors. 
‘Goldie Locks and the 
Three Bears.” 

When the children sang the flag songs, 
each waved a small flag. The dialog ran 
like this: 


books of 


Pantomime, 


FIRST BOY, 
It does not seem to me that- boys 

Get half the fun they need, 

When they just go to school and learn 

To write, and spell and read. 

SECOND BOY, 
But then, it does not seem to me 

That it is just the way, 

For boys to skate, and slide, and run, 

And spend all their time in. play. 
That’s just the way our fathers thought, 

Full fifty years ago! 
This is the way they said it (not musingly 
and slow): 

‘All work and no play 

dull boy: 

All play and no work makes Jack a mere 

toy.” 

Baby Nellie’s motion song was ‘so enthu- 
siastically received that she sang, as: an 
encore, a bird song. For the pantomime, 
three of the -children put on fur wraps to 
represent the big bear, the middle-sized 
bear and the wee little bear. Three bowls 


makes Jack a 


of porridge were set on the table, and the + 
three chairs stood in a row. The bears 
went out, when in came Goldie Locks, 
tasting of the porridge, eating the little 


bear’s all up. Then she sat in the chairs, 
breaking down the little bear’s chair. She 
curled herself up on the lounge: and went 
fast asleep. The three bears: came home to 
eat their porridge and rest in their chairs. 
When Goldie Locks, who did all the mis- 
chief, was found, they woke her -up,..and 
she jumped from the lounge and ran away. 

The company gave the entertainers a 
vote of thanks, and grandm7., invited them 
to come next week for an ice cream. treat, 
and next time just tell her when they: were 
coming, and she would have a treat ready 
for them. 


EE 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 

4. Anagram (one word)— ”* 

LO PEEP RAISE CLOT. 

5. Drop Letter— 

—U—P—D—T—T—O—. 

6. Square Word—1, To bandy words; 2, eter- 
nal; 3, pertaining; 4, angry; 5, a printer’s 
measure and: a color. 

7. Diamond—l, A letter; 2, to beat; 3, a kind 
of coarse serge; 4, to hold; 5, a letter. 








If we understand the query by Henry 


Schwarting, Jr, he is right in his contention 
that the letter circle secretaries should de- 
duct from the amount forwarded to the 
American Agriculturist letter club the cost 
of sending dues to the general treasurer. ' 





This is clearly specified “in “Article 6, Sec- 
tion 2, 
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Hospitals im our great cities are sad places to Visit. 
Three-fourths of the patients lying on those snow-white heds are women 


and girls. 


Why should this be the case ? 
Because they have neglected themselves. 
Every one of these patients in the hospital beds had plenty of warning 


in that bearing-down feeling, 


pain at the left or right of the womb, nerv- 


ous exhaustion, pain im the small of the back. All of these things are indi- 
cations of an unhealthy condition of the ovaries or womb. 


-- What a terrifying thought ! 


these poor souls are lying there on those 


hospital beds awaiting a fearful operation. 
Do not drag along at home or in your place of employment until you 
are obliged to go to the hospital and submit to an examination and possi- 


ble operation. Build up the 


female system, cure the derangements which 


have signified themselves by danger signals, and remember that Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Ve getable C ompound has saved thousands of women from the 


hospital. 


tead the letter here publishéd with the full consent of the writer, 


and see how she escaped the knife by a faithful reliance on Mrs. Pinkham’s 
advice and the consistent treatment of her medicines. 


Mrs. Knapp tells of her Great Gratitude. 


** Dear Mrs. PINKHAM :—I have received much benefit from msing your 
Vegetable Compound and Sanative Wash. After my child was born, dlood 























poison set in, which left me with granulated in- 
flammation of the womb and congested ovaries, 
I had suffered from ‘suppressed and painful 
menstruation from a girl. 
the ovaries would have to be removed. I took 
treatment two years to escape an operation, 
but still remained in miserable health in both 
body and mind, expecting to part with my 
reason with 
one bottle of the Compound, I became entirely 
rid of the trouble in my head. 
use your remedies .until cured. 


The doctors told me 


each coming month. After using 
I continued to 


“The last nine months have been passed in 


perfect goodhealth. This, I know, I owe en- 
tirely to Lydia E. Pinkham's Vege- 
table Compound. 


‘“My gratitude is great indeed to the oneto 


whom -so many women owe their:health and 
happinese.”— Mrs. F..M. Knapp, 1528 Kinnic- 


kinnic Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Owing to the fact thatsome 
peoplehave from time to¢time ar 
the genuineness of the testimonial letters 


$ - ‘ questioned 
Genopited with the Nationa| City Bank, o oma: Mass,, $5,000, 

P will be paid to any person who will show that the a 

~ testimonial is not genuine, og Was published before-obtaining 

’ ' writer's ohare special permission. -Lygi4 E. Pinxnam Mebicins 
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a ADVERTISEMENTS 






: ee _ — a 
should write to us inthe next . ; : 
ten days to get our wonderful 
offer for quick orders and introduction of 
HALLOCK’S ‘O. K.’’ POTATO HAR- 
VESTER. If you’ve been waiting for a 
perfect digger—here it is. If you have an 
old digger on your hands we will take it in 
trade. Get an ‘“‘O. K.’’ and ask your 
neighbors to watch it dig. The price is 
& .* mee. right, the draft is 
right (one team). 
The digging is 


60,000 Potato Growers 












= a 


done as clean as a man could do it with a fork. It is hand work 
for thoroughness, team work for speed. 


j HALLOCK’S “0. K.” 


Potato Harvester 


is guaranteed to do as thorough work as a hand fork. It is strong, simple, 
easy to handle. Every farmer who owns 
one will have calls to dig his neighbors’ 





potatoes ata profit. If you want our spe- To introduce our new ‘‘O.K.”’ 
cial terms in newterritory, WRITE TO- Potato Harvester quickly, we 
DAY. will allow a reasonable price 


SQ . for any digger you may own, 
D, Y, HALLOGK & SONS, in exchange for a new one. Be 
sure and give name of your 


Box D 802, YORK, PA. digger, and year bought, 


(Please mention box number.) 
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: “S33 This corn was grown on the farm of H. Kurtz, Stewartstown, Pa., in the driest Lit, sa 
= season known in that section. The only good corn grown in that region was on é 
Bass farms where the “SUCCESS” WEEDER was used. Five average ears of this : -0 
ss= 3 corn averaged 22 ounces per ear, yield 80 bushels to the acre, and it was cultivated 2 ® 4 
ss: . entirely with the “SUCCESS” WEEDER, no other implement of any kind used. 2 ; 20 
$s 4 J. R. \STRADLEY of Hiwassee College, ment that goes on the farm. It saves wn Sse 
, Tenn., writes: “I am more than pleased time and makes money.” we + 
=: with the weeders bought of you last year D SS5rr 
Sec and the year before. All those I have sold D. L. CHARLTON of Vicar’s Switch, Va., fF wee 
=e to are delighted with them. I would not writes: “The weeder bought of you last 4-4 
= . be without one this coming year for $50, April has proved to be everything you AA 
qt ; and I have been on this farm for thirty- claim for it. My fifteen year old boy cul- S “5 
= five years but never before made such a tivated twelve acres of corn entirely with 4 Bsr 
: < crop ofcorn asl did this season. Thirty the weeder. He would start it to work at tS } 
Seo -wagon-loads of corn ina field that never 7A.M., and by 4 P. M. would be over his Ma 2 
“Rs before went over sixteen loads. In your field. Result, I had the finest crop ofcorn S STAG 
-weeder you certainly have the best imple- that I ever raised.”’ a5 








| HALLOCK’S “SUCCESS” 


‘ anti-cLloc WEEDE Ro oanp cuLtivaTor se 
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= == : will cultivate more corn and do it better HALLOCK WEEDER &CULTIVATOR CO. : =t— 
{SS=E= sh) than any other implement. For har- Box 804, York, Pa. L _ 
<5 =sz ! rowing, pulverizing, weeding or culti- Please mention Box No. a : 
ye eS SS=° vating, it saves cost of labor, does more as 
cw = and better work than anything else in 
‘=ss the implement line. More than 50,000 Qs 4 
} delighted farmers have put money in Le 
“= oe their pockets by using Success : c= 
issos Weeders. Write to-day for all f Tr, C= 
=s=s the facts and what those farmers / i/ / AF] =o 
— aay. | i ; . : 
5 oy ; 
lee I LE Uf | 335 





